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Art. lL—An Awatysis oF THE PrincrpaL Ficures oF THE 
Scriptures, AnD THEIR Laws. By the Editor. 


Tue use of symbols in foreshowing the future, is confined 
chiefly in the Old Testament, to a few chapters of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Zechariah ; and in the New to the Apocalypse. 
The other prophecies, with scarce an exception, are conveyed 
through language solely, and language employed according to 
the ordinary usages of speech, and are to be interpreted there- 
fore by the laws of philology. As compositions they differ 
little from other parts of the Sacred Word, except in the 
more frequent use of figures. As their grammatical, then, is 
always their prophetic sense, it would seem that there could 
be little room for doubt in respect to their meaning. There is 
in fact, however, as great a diversity among expositors in 
regard to the principles on which they are to be explained as 
in respect to the interpretation of symbols; the methods of 
construction that prevail are as diverse and mistaken; and 
their error lies most frequently in the treatment of figures. 
By many they are regarded as filling much the same office as 
symbols. Others imagine them to be without any specific 
function, vague, shadowy, and contributing rather to render 
the meaning of the prophets doubtful, than to define and illus- 
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trate it. That a passage is highly figurative, is with them 
equivalent to its being extremely ambiguous, and open to any 
construction which the fancy of the interpreter may assign it. 
There is, accordingly, almost as great a need of an accurate 
analysis of the figures of speech and determination of their 
laws, as there is of symbols; and a proper understanding and 
observance of their nature would lead to as great a revolution 
in their explication. We propose, therefore, to define the 
principal figures that are used by the prophets, and state the 
principles on which they are employed. 

Ist. It will strike readers, perhaps, as paradoxical and im- 
possible, that the first and universal law of figures is, that the 
terms in which they are expressed, are used in their ordinary 
and literal sense ; yet such is the fact. 

2d. The agents or objects to which figures are applied, are 
always expressly mentioned. Figures, in that respect, differ 
wholly from symbols, which never formally indicate, unless 
an interpretation is given, who the agents, or what the objects 
are which they represent. 

3d. The figurative terms are always predicates, or are 
employed in affirming something of some other agent or object; 
and are therefore either nouns, verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 

4th. As their terms are used literally, the figure lies when 
they are employed in an unusual manner, simply in their being 
applied to subjects to which they do not properly belong. 
Thus when a ship is said to fly—the verb fly is used literally, 
and means to move through the air on wings, not to sail on 
the water. That would be to make it merely equivalent to 
the unfigurative and ordinary word sail, which is wholly aside 
from the real meaning. The word fly is not synonymous with 
the verb sail; but expresses a wholly different act, that is 
peculiar to birds, and unknown to ships. 

5th. They are used accordingly in all such cases for the 
purpose of illustration, and their explication is accomplished, 
not by assigning to them some new and extraordinary mean- 
ing, but simply by conjoining with them the terms of a com- 
parison which express the relation in which they are employed. 
Thus when a ship is said to fly, the meaning is precisely the 
same as it would be, had it been said, she sails, as a bird flies. 
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She advances through the water with the ease and rapidity 
with which a bird wafts through the air. She moves as 
though her sails were wings. 

6th. In a large share of figures, however, there is no such 
unusual application of terms. It is in metaphors and personi- 
fication only that acts and qualities are ascribed to agents and 
objects that are incompatible with their nature; or do not 
properly belong to them. In comparisons, allegories, and 
parables, nothing is affirmed of the agents or objects but what 
is proper to them. These characteristics and laws will be 
verified by an analysis of the several species of figures em- 
ployed in the Scriptures. 

I. The simile or comparison, which is the first and most sim- 
ple of them, isa formal affirmation of the likeness of one agent, 
object, or act, to another. Ofthis there are two kinds. The first, 
in which the mere fact of the resemblance of one thing to ano- 
ther is affirmed without any specification of its nature. Thus 
it is said of the Ancient of days: “The hair of his head was 
like wool; his throne was like the fiery flame ; and his wheels 
as burning fire.’—Dan. vii. 9. Here nothing but the fact 
of their resemblance is affirmed. It is left to be inferred whe- 
ther it was a resemblance of color, form, or some other quality. 
In like manner it is said of his mercy: “ Like as a father piti- 
eth his children ; so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.”— 
Psalm ciii. 18. The second, in which the nature of the simi- 
litude is indicated: “ As for man, his days are as grass; as a 
flower of the field, so he flourisheth; for the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no 
more.”—Psalm ciii. 15, 16. “ Whereunto shall we liken the 
kingdom of God? or with what comparison shall we compare 
it? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown 
in the earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth. 
But when it is sown, it groweth up and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches, so that the 
fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow of it.”—Mark v. 
30-32. In these comparisons, there is no secondary or ex- 
traordinary sense annexed to the terms. They are em- 
ployed in their natural and established meaning. The agents 
or objects of which the affirmations are made, instead of being 
left to conjecture or inference, are expressly named, and the 
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things which they are said to resemble are formally desig- 
nated; and their effect is, not to confuse and obscure, but to 
describe and illustrate that to which they are applied. They 
are like definitions that shed light and beauty on their objects, 
and assist the interpreter to a clearer conception of their 
nature. 

The similes of the prophets are very numerous, and usually 
of great force and beauty. Thus Isaiah represents the people 
of Jerusalem under the desolating judgments with which they 
were smitten, as like a dilapidated booth in a vineyard, after the 
vintage is over; and a lodge in a garden of melons, after the 
fruit has been gathered ;—objects naturally of beauty and 
cheerfulness, and associated with prosperity and enjoyment ; 
but changed to desertion and decay. He compares them also 
to a city that has been besieged, whose surrounding fields, 
once adorned with gardens vineyards groves and habitations, 
have been swept of those ornaments, and converted into a 
waste ; its suburbs burned or demolished, its gates and walls 
broken down, and its temples and dwellings sacked.—Chap. i. 
7, 8. He likens transgressors under the ruin with which they 
were to be struck, to an oak whose leaf fades, and toa garden 
that has no water; forms of sudden dreary and remediless 
blight, at a period when verdure bloom and fruitfulness are 
expected.—i. 30, 31. The chariot wheels of the enemies who 
were to invade Judea, he resembles to a whirlwind in rapidity 
and power to overwhelm whoever opposed them; and the 
shout with which they were to rush to battle, to the roaring 
of lions, which strikes terror into the animals they attempt to 
seize, and renders them incapable of resistance or flight.—v. 
28,29. To indicate the impression which the news of the 
confederacy of Syria and Ephraim made on Ahaz and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, he compares their agitation to the 
surging and writhing of a forest under a violent wind.—vii. 2. 
His resemblance of Christ to a shepherd is very beautiful: 


“ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; 
He shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
And carry them in his bosom ; 
And shall gently lead the nursing ewes.” —xl. 11. 


The similitude which he employs to indicate the superiority 
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of God’s thoughts to ours, is more suitable to that purpose in 
elevation and vastness, than any other that could be drawn 
from the material world : 


“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
Neither are your ways my ways, saith Jehovah. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are my ways higher than your ways, 
And my thoughts than your thoughts.”’—Isaiah lv. 8, 9. 


A distance at once incomprehensibly great and unlimited ; 
and in a direction associated with objects of the highest bril- 
liance and grandeur. The comparison which he uses to illus- 
trate the noiseless but settled and unfailing efficacy of God’s 
word, is eminently appropriate and elegant: 


“ For as the rain cometh down, 
And the snow from heaven, 
And returneth not thither, 
But watereth the earth, . 
And maketh it germinate and put forth its increase, 
| That it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; 
So shall be the word which goeth forth from my mouth, 
, It shall not return unto me fruitless, 
But it shall effect what I have willed, 
And make the purpose succeed for which I sent it.”—Iv. 10, 11. 


But the similitudes which he employs to illustrate the 
greatness of God in comparison of man, transcend all others 
in dignity and vastness, and fill the mind at once with the 
grandeur of Jehovah, and the nothingness of creatures. 


“Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand ; 
And hath meted out the heavens by his span ; 
And hath comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure ; 
And hath weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance ? 
Behold the nations are as a drop from the bucket. 
As the small dust of the balance shall they be accounted. 
Behold the islands he taketh up as an atom ; 
And Lebanon is not sufficient for the fire, 
And its beasts sufficient for the burnt offering. 
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All the nations are as nothing before him. 
They are esteemed by him as less than naught and vanity.” 
xl. 12-17. 


Homer’s comparisons are usually marked by simplicity appro- 
priateness and grace. They are, however, inferior in strength 
and dignity to these, and far more the work of art. Thus in 
his first similitude, he compares the emergence of the Greeks 
from their ships, and procedure to council, to the streaming 
of bees from their hive and dispersion over the flowery fields. 


‘« As from the hollow rock bees stream abroad, 
And in succession endless seek the fields, 
Now clustering, and now scattered far and near, 
In spring time, among all the new blown flowers ; 
So they, a various throng from camp and fleet, 
O’er the green level moved in just array, 
And tribe by tribe to council.’’—Iliad, B. ii. 1. 101-107. 


A comparison that illustrates the advance of the host from 
the camp, but presents a contrast instead of an analogy in the 
nature and objects of the movement. The one was to a dis- 
persion ; the other to an assembly: the one to the usual pur- 
suits of life; the other to a deliberation respecting those pur- 
suits. Far more apt and beautiful are the objects and motions 
to which he resembles the agitation of the assembly, at Aga- 
memnon’s proposal to relinquish the siege of Troy, and re- 
turn to their homes. 


“Commotion shook 
The whole assembly, such as heaves the flood 
Of the Icarian deep, when south and east 
Burst forth together from the clouds of Jove ; 
And as the rapid west descends and shakes 
Corn at full growth, and bends the loaded ears ; 
So was the council shaken.’’—Iliad, B. ii. 1. 162-168. 


The subject of the first comparison is one of great power, 
when thrown into agitation by a tempest ; and of the other of 
the utmost flexibleness and susceptibility of motion from a 
surging wind ; and they adorn and aggrandize that which they 
are employed to illustrate. His comparison of the gleam 
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from the armor of the host marching to battle, to the blaze of 
a burning mountain, is fine. 


“ As when devouring flames some forest seize 
On the high mountains ; splendid from afar 
The blaze appears: so moving on the plain 
The steel-clad host innumerous flashed to heaven.’’ 
Iliad, B. ii. 1. 515-518. 


The similes that follow to illustrate their multitude are far 
less elegant, and leave an impression of disorder and confu- 
sion, rather than the array in which they had before been 
presented. His comparison of the fall of young Simoisius to 
that of a poplar is highly beautiful. 


“ But his days were few, 
Too few to recompense the care that reared 
His comely growth: for Ajax, mighty chief, 
Received him on his pointed spear, and pierced 
Through breast and shoulder, in the dust he fell. 
So nourished long in some well-watered spot, 
Crowned with green boughs, the smooth-skinned poplar falls, 
Doomed by the builder to supply with wheels 
Some splendid chariot. On the bank it lies 
A lifeless trunk, to parch in summer airs. 
Such Ajax left divested of his arms 
Young Simoisius.” 

lliad, B. iv. 1. 517-528. 


Many of Milton’s similes are of great elegance and dignity. 
Such is his comparison of Satan’s shield to the moon. 


“He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore ;. his ponderous shield, 
Etherial temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulder, like the moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains on her spotty globe.” 
Paradise Lost, B. i. 


His resemblance of the re-animation and hope with which 
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Satan’s counsels inspired his legions, to a flash of sunlight 
through a wintry cloud, and the cheerfulness and gladness 
which it excites, is far less appropriate. Such a spectacle is 
too beautiful and joyous, to exemplify their clamorous and 
malignant exhilaration. 


“Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief. 
As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven’s cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape snow or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings.” 
B. ii. 
Nothing can be more apparent, then, than that this species 
of figures presents no difficulties to the interpreter. They 
are designed to set the objects to which they are applied in a 
clearer light, invest them with dignity and beauty, and enable 
the imagination to seize them with a stronger grasp. 


II. The next figure, the most frequently used, the most im- 
portant, the most intricate, and the most often misunderstood, 
is the metaphor, which differs from the simile, however, in 
nothing except that it directly ascribes to agents and objects, 
the natures characteristics or acts of other beings or things, 
which in the comparison are employed for their illustration. 
Thus it is said of our race in one relation, “ Man is a tiger ;” 
in another, “ All flesh is grass.” Solomon says of wisdom, 
“She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her ;” and 
God said to Jeremiah, “I will make thee unto this people a 
fenced brazen wall.” It is said of Jacob, “ Behold I have 
made thee a threshing wain; a new corn drag ;” and of 


Zion, “Thou shalt be a beautiful crown in the hand of Je- 
hovah, and a royal diadem in the grasp of thy God.” It is 
said of a ship, “she flies,” and of a boat, “she gallops over 
the waves.” Now in each of these metaphors, and in all 
others, 1. the agent or object to which the figure is applied is 
expressly named. It is man, wisdom, Zion, a ship, or a boat, 
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of which the affirmation is made: not some unmentioned 
agent or object. The subject of the proposition is not left to 
be ascertained by interpretation, as the agent or object 
represented in symbolization is. There would be no means 
of determining from the mere predicate what the agent or 
thing is of which it is affirmed. It cannot.be inferred with 
certainty from the verb fly, that it is a ship to which the act 
denoted by that verb is ascribed: nor from the word gallop, 
that it is a boat that is said to mount over the waves with the 
motion which that verb expresses. The subject of the meta- 
phor is always explicitly named. 2. The terms of the figure, 
or the words in which the predicate is expressed, are employed 
in their literal sense, not in any new and extraordinary mean- 
ing. It is a tiger which man is in the first proposition 
declared to be; not anything else. It is a tree of life which 
wisdom is said to be to those who lay hold upon her; not 
anything else. The words, “tree of life,” are not synonymous 
with the word “ wisdom.” That would make the subject and 
predicate of the proposition identically the same, and convert 
the affirmation into a mere tautology. It was a real “fenced 
brazen wall,” which God promised he would make Jeremiah 
to the Israelites ; not another Jeremiah, or something else, no 
one knows what. It is a real crown and a literal diadem 
which it is foretold Zion shall be in the hand of Jehovah, not 
Zion itself, or something else of the nature of which we have 
no intimation. Not only the whole beauty, but the whole 
significance of the passage, depends on the use of the terms of 
the predicate in their literal sense. If they do not stand for a 
crown and a diadem, we have no means of showing that they 
stand for anything whatever. In like manner the word 
gallop denotes the peculiar motion of a horse which that verb 
is used to describe ; and the word fly to denote the motion of 
a bird through the air. To assign to them any other import, 
is not only wholly gratuitous and unauthorized, but is to 
divest them of all demonstrable and legitimate meaning. 
What a vast cloud of uncertainties, mystifications, and mis- 
takes, that are dignified by the name of rhetoric and explica- 
tion, this simple truth sweeps away! 3. When a nature is 
ascribed to an agent or thing that does not belong to it,-the 
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acts or events which are then affirmed of it, are such as are 
proper to that imputed nature, not to its own. Thus, if all 
flesh is said to be grass, that which is then predicated of it 
is, that it withers. 4. The meaning of each of these meta- 
phorical passages is precisely what it would be, if the proposi- 
tion were transformed into a comparison. This is manifest 
from the consideration that the literal truth of metaphorical 
affirmations is impossible. It cannot be that the same being 
should at the same moment be both a man and a tiger. It 
cannot be that wisdom should be literally a tree of life. It is 
impossible that a city should be, at once, both a city and a 
crown and diadem. That therefore is not the meaning. 
But when it is predicted that Zion shall be a crown and 
a diadem, the promise is precisely the same as though the 
expression had been—* Zion shall be as a beautiful crown in 
the hand of Jehovah; and like a diadem in the grasp of her 
God.” And the assurance to Jeremiah was the same as 
though it had been promised, that he should be made to the 
Israelites like “a fenced brazen wall,” which they would be 
wholly unable to pierce or overturn. 

This most expressive and beautiful figure offers therefore 
no difficulty to the expositor. When its nature is understood, 
it is of as easy interpretation as the simile, or the most simple 
unfigured language. It is applied to all classes of agents and 
objects. When intelligent beings are its subject, the natures, 
actions, or effects ascribed to them are generally drawn from 
inferior living agents, the vegetable world, the elements, or 
other inanimate objects. When unintelligent and inanimate 
existences are its subjects, the things predicated of them are 
usually taken from intelligent beings. 

1. Its first and simplest form is that in which an agent or 
person merely is made its subject, by denominating him that 
which he in some relation is deemed to resemble. Thus God 
is called “a rock and fortress ; a buckler and tower.”—Psalm 
xviii. 2. The princes of Jerusalem are denominated “ rulers 
of Sodom ;” and the inhabitants of that city, “people of 
Gomorrah.”—Isaiah i. 10. Resin of Syria and the son of 
Remaliah are called “smoking firebrands,” vii. 4, and the 
king of Assyria, “the rod of God’s anger,” x. 5. 
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2. In others, the passions or affections of intelligent beings 
are metaphorized. Thus, it is said, “The anger of Jehovah 
is kindled against his people.”—Isaiah v. 25. 

3. In a third class, actions are used metaphorically. There 
are several of this species in Jeremiah that are very forcible. 
“If ye will abide in this land then will I bui/d you, and not 
pull down ; I will plant you, and not pluck up ;” ch. xlii. 10. 
“Let us smite him with the tongue ;” xviii. 18. “I will fan 
them with a fan ;” xv. 7. “ The wind shall eat up all thy pas- 
tors;” xxii.22. There are many in Isaiah that are eminently 
expressive. Such is the following: “Behold Jehovah rideth 
upon a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt, and the idols 
of Egypt shall be moved at his presence ;” chap. xix. 1. 

4. In a fourth class, the metaphor embraces both the act 
and the object of the action. Thus a sanctifying agency is 
exhibited as the act of a metallurgist purifying metal from 
alloy ; and the moral imperfections to be removed, as dross 
and tin. “I will turn my hand upon thee, and purely purge 
away thy dross, and take away all thy tin.’—Isaiah i. 25. 
There is a similar form of the figure in Jeremiah. “I had 
planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed. How then art 
thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto 
me ?” chap. ii. 21. 

5. In a fifth class, the figure embraces the action and the 
instrument. “And he shall smite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked.”—TIsaiah xi. 4. 

6. In other instances the metaphor is extended to the agent, 
the action, and the object of the agency. 


“ And the Light of Israel shall become a fire, 
And his Holy One a flame, 
And he shall burn and consume his thorn 
And his drier in one day, 
Even the glory of his forest and his fruitful field ; 
From the soul even to the flesh shall he consume.” 
Isaiah x. 17. 


There is no metaphor in the ancient or modern poets that 
approaches this in awfulness and grandeur. 
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7. In the following the agent, the act, the object, and the 
effect of the action, are used metaphorically. 


“‘ Behold I have made thee a threshing wain, 
A new corn drag armed with pointed teeth : 
Thou shalt thresh the mountains and beat them small ; 
And reduce the hills to chaff: 
Thou shalt winnow them, and the wind shall bear them away ; 
And the tempest shall scatter them abroad.” 
Isaiah xli. 15, 16. 


There is a similar example in Jeremiah vi. 27,28. “I have 
set thee a tower, a fortress among my people, that thou may- 
est know and try their way. They are all grievous revolters, 
walking with slanders: They are brass and iron: they are 
all corrupters. The bellows are burned ; the lead is consumed 
of the fire; the founder melteth in vain; for the wicked are 
not plucked away. Reprobate silver shall men call them, 
because the Lord hath rejected them.” 

8. Sometimes the figure is applied to the moral charac- 
teristics of agents. “ And righteousness shall be the girdle of 
his loins, and faithfulness the cincture of his reins.”—Isaiah xi. 
5. Sometimes to those parts of the body by which the cha- 
racteristics of the heart are exhibited. “Because I knew 
that thou art obstinate and that thy neck is a sinew of 
iron, and thy front is brass.”—Isaiah xlviii. 4. Sometimes 
to a person as an instrumental agent. 


“He hath made me a polished shaft, 
He hath laid me up in his quiver.””—Isaiah xlix. 2. 


Sometimes to an organ of the body, as an instrument. 


“He hath made my mouth a sharp sword. 
In the shadow of his hand hath he concealed me.”’—Isaiah xlix. 2. 


At other times to the instrument alone, as in Jeremiah v. 
16. 


“ Their quiver is an open sepulchre.” 


9. In the following passage a parent, his lineage, or offspring, 
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and their descendants, are denominated differing objects and 
agents: the parent a rod, and a serpent ; his family a root, and 
a flying fiery serpent ; and their descendants a basilisk. 


“ Rejoice not, O Philistia, with one consent, 
Because the rod that smote thee is broken ; 
For from the root of the serpent shall come forth a basilisk ; 
And his fruit shall be a flying fiery serpent.’”—Isaiah xiv. 29. 


10. There is sometimes a metaphorization of the form or 
manner of an action, such as God’s support of the Israelites in 
their journey in the wilderness, and his procedure to Egypt 
to divide and confound its inhabitants. 


“T bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you to myself.””—Exo- 
dus xix. 4. 

“Behold Jehovah rideth upon a swift cloud, and shall come into 
Egypt.”—lIsaiah xix. 1. 


In all these instances intelligent beings, their affections, their 
actions, the instruments they employ, or the effects they pro- 
duce, are the subject of the figure. 

11. In the following passages, actions that are proper to in- 
telligent beings, are ascribed to animals. 


“ The wild beasts of the field shall glorify me, 
The dragons and the daughters of the ostrich ; 
Because I have given waters in the wilderness, 
And flowing streams in the desert.”—lIsaiah xliii. 20. 


12. In others, the affections and actions of men are ascribed 
to inanimate objects. 


“The land mourneth ; it withereth ; 

The world danguisheth, it withereth ; 

The lofty people of the land do languish.”’"—TIsaiah xxiv. 4. 
“The land mourneth, it languisheth ; 

Lebanon is put to shame, it withereth.”—Isaiah xxxiii. 9. 
“The desert and the waste shall be glad, 

And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish ; 

Like the rose shall it beautifully flourish ; 

And the well-watered plain of Jordan shall also rejoice ; 

The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 
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The beauty of Carmel and of Sharon ; 
These shall behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
The majesty of our God.” —Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2. 


The metaphors of the poets and orators are rare, compared 
to those of the prophets, and seldom approach them in force 
and beauty. 

* Yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of morn.’”’—Shakspeare. 


“The morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.”-—Shakspeare. 


‘“‘ Lean not on earth ; *twill pierce thee to the heart ; 
A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 
On its sharp point peace b/eeds and hope expires.’’—Young. 


“ This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender /eaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And nips his root, and then he falls.”—Shakspeare. 
“ Faith builds a bridge across the gulph of death, 
To break the shock blind nature cannot shun, 
And /ands thought smoothly on the further shore.””—Young. 


“Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 

When fate relenting, lets the flowers revive ? 

Shall nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 

Is it for this fair nature oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 

No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of love’s triumphant reign.” 
Beattie. 


The metaphor, then, though in some instances more com- 
plex, is yet essentially the same as the simile, and presents 
nothing that can embarrass the interpreter. 


lI. The next species is the allegory or parable, in which 
usually an intelligent agent acting in one sphere of life, and the 
object and effect of his actions, are employed to represent and 
illustrate another, acting ina different sphere. In some instan- 
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ces, instead of intelligences, the parabolic agents are uncon- 
scious objects. Of this figure there is a beautiful specimen in 
Isaiah v. 1-7, in which, as is shown by the application, v. 7- 
15, a vineyard is used to represent the people of Judea; the 
agency of the husbandman in cultivating it, to denote God’s 
care and bounty, as the lawgiver and teacher of the Jews; 
its yielding poisonous berries, to represent their disobedience ; 
and its devastation to indicate the evils of war and captivity to 
be inflicted on the Jews, in punishment for their rebellion. 


“ Let me sing now a song to my beloved. 

A song of love, concerning his vineyard. 

My beloved had a vineyard 

In a high and fruitful hill ; 

And he fenced it round, and he cleared it from the stones ; 

And he planted it with the vine of Sorek ; 

And he built a tower in the midst of it ; 

And he hewed also a lake therein ; 

And he expected also that it should bring forth grapes ; 

And it brought forth poisonous berries. 

And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and ye men of Judah, 
judge, I pray you, between me and my vineyard. 

What could have been done more to my vineyard, than I have 
done unto it ? 

Why, when I expected that it should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth poisonous berries ? 

But come, now, I will make known to you what I propose to do 
to my vineyard. 

To remove its hedge, and it shall be devoured ; 

To destroy its fence, and it shall be trodden down ; 

And I will make it a desolation ; 

It shall not be pruned, neither shall it be digged ; 

But the brier and the thorn shall spring up in it ; 

And I will command the clouds, that they shed no rain upon it. 

Verily, the Vineyard of Jehovah, God of Hosts, is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah the plant of his delight. 

And he looked for judgment, but behold tyranny ; 

And for righteousness, and behold the cry of the oppressed.” 


Several of Ezekiel’s allegories are of great dignity and 
elegance, especially that of the cedar, Chap. xxxi., as the 
representative of the king of Egypt, which deviates from its 
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usual form by the use of metaphors in the description. Thus 
the trees of Eden are represented as envying it when in its 
glory, and cheered and exhilarated at its overthrow ; while the 
trees of the field are exhibited as fainting for it at its fall. 
The allegory, Psalm Ixxx., in which the Hebrews are repre- 
sented by a vine, is eminently beautiful. 


“OQ Lord God of Hosts, how long wilt thou be angry against the 
prayer of thy people? Thou feedest them with the bread of tears, 
and givest them tears to drink in great measure. Thou makest us 
a strife unto our neighbors, and our enemies laugh among themselves. 
Turn us again, O Lord of Hosts, and cause thy face to shine, and we 
shall be saved. 


Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, 

And hast cast out the heathen and planted it. 

Thou preparedst room before it, 

And didst cause it to take deep root, 

And it filled the land. 

The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 

And the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 

She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. 

Why then hast thou broken down her hedges, 

So that all they who pass by the way do pluck her? 

The bear out of the wood doth waste it ; 

And the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 

Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts ; 

Look down from heaven, and behold and visit this vine, 

And the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted. 

And the branch that thou madest strong for thyself ; 

It is burnt with fire ; it is cut down ; 

They perish at the rebuke of thy countenance.” 


Jotham’s parable is raised to a still higher force and ele- 
gance, by the exhibition of the trees, as possessing the faculty 
of thought and speech. 


“The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them, and 
they said unto the olive tree, reign thou over us. But the olive 
tree said unto them, should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me 
they honor God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 

. And the trees said to the fig-tree, come thou and reign over us. 
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But the fig-tree said unto them, should I forsake my sweetness and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said all 
the trees unto the bramble, come thou and reign over us. And the 
bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then come and put your trust in my shadow ; and if not, let fire come 
cut of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.””—Judges. 
chap. ix. 8-15. 


The office of the allegory and parable is, like that of simili- 
tudes, mere illustration. They are not, like a symbol, strictly 
representative. They are not always prophetic, but are some- 
times descriptive of what had already taken place, and some- 
times of what was passing. Several of the parables, indeed, 
of the New Testament are formally exhibited as comparisons. 
Their chief peculiarity is, that they always treat of agents, 
and are used to exemplify them; and present a description of 
the allegorical agents and acts that embraces a large number 
of particulars. Like the simile and metaphor, they always 
designate the persons whom they are employed to illustrate, 
and their terms are with scarce an exception, used literally. 
They offer no difficulty therefore whatever, to the interpreter. 


IV. There is another figure of great beauty, that may be 
denominated the substitution, or hypocatastasis, in which the 
objects, that were it a simile metaphor or allegory, would be 
employed for illustration, are without a formal notice, put in 
the place of the persons or things of which the passages in 
which they occur treat, and exhibited either as exerting, or as 
subjected to an agency proper to their nature, in order to 
represent by analogy the agency which those persons are to 
exert, or of which those things are to be the subjects. There 
is an example of this figure in Isaiah, chap. i. 5-7. After the 
inquiry, “ Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye will 
revolt more and more,” it is added— 


“The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint ; 
From the sole of the foot even to the head, there is no soundness 
therein. 
It is wound, and bruise, and putrefying sore, 
It has not been pressed, neither has it been bound, 
Neither has it been softened with ointment.” 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 24 
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This is usually treated as a metaphor. Thus Vitringa says: 
“The prophet having described the moral state of the people, 
now paints their physical condition, first, in the language we 
have quoted metaphorically ; and afterwards literally.” It is 
not, however,a metaphor. Had it been, the infliction ascribed 
to the body would have been of a species of which it never 
is, nor can be literally the subject; as when the motion of a 
ship is expressed metaphorically,—as she flies—it is by ascrib- 
ing to it the act of a bird of which it is not literally capable; 
and when the qualities of a person are expressed by that 
figure, it is by denominating him something which he neither 
is, nor can be ; as, Judah is a lion. But there is no incom- 
patibility between the human body, and the treatment here 
affirmed of it, and its consequences. They are not only such 
as its nature renders possible, but the whole head is in fact 
sometimes sick, and the whole heart faint, in consequence of 
bruises and laceration by scourging. It is not, therefore, a 
metaphor. 

Nor is it a comparison,as it contains no terms of resemblance. 
It is a substitution therefore of a person who has been bruised 
and wounded by strokes, and left without medical aid, in the 
place of the Israelites ; in order to illustrate the inflictions to 
which they had been subjected, and the misery of the condition 
to which they were reduced. 

There is a beautiful example of this figure, Isaiah lv. 1-2. 


‘« Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 
And he that hath no money, come ye buy and eat ; 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk, 
Without money and without price. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread ; 
And your labor for that which satisfieth not ? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat that which is good, 
And let your soul delight itself in fatness.” 


Here hunger and thirst most obviously are not the wants 
that are really proposed to be supplied ; nor are water milk 
honey and bread, the gifts that are proposed to be bestowed ; 
but the hunger and thirst of the body are used as representa- 
tives of the corresponding wants and desires of the mind; 
and water, milk, honey, and bread, as representatives of analo- 
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gous means of spiritual sustenance. And they are not used 
bya similitude ; as no comparison is instituted between them: 
nor by a metaphor ; as water milk honey and bread, are not 
unnatural, but the natural and usual means of supplying those 
wants of the body, and cannot therefore be used metaphori- 
cally to denote its food. That would be to make that a meta- 
phor which is literal and natural, which is against its nature. 
Another example of this figure occurs in Isaiah’s answer to 
Hezekiah respecting Sennacherib, chap. xxxvii. 21-24: 


* Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice ? 
And lifted up thine eyes on high ? 
Against the Holy One of Israel. 
By thy messengers thou hast reproached Jehovah and said : 

‘ By the multitude of my chariots have I ascended the height of the 
mountains, the sides of Lebanon. And I will cut down his tallest 
cedars, his choicest fir trees ; and I will penetrate into his extreme 
retreats, his richest forests.’ ”’ 


Here the mountains are obviously used as representatives 
of the most inaccessible and impregnable cities of Judea ; and 
the cedars and fir trees, of the Jewish monarch and princes ; 
and the ascent of the one with chariots and the felling of the 
other, employed to denote the conquest of the capital and 
other cities, and capture or slaughter of the king and princes. 
They are used as representatives manifestly from the con- 
sideration that this message is not that which Sennacherib in 
fact sent to the people of Jerusalem and to Hezekiah. His 
address to the people of Jerusalem was, “ Let not Hezekiah 
persuade you, saying, the Lord will deliver us. Hath any of 
the gods of the nations delivered his land out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria?” And his message to Hezekiah, “ Let 
not thy God in whom thou trustest deceive thee, saying, Jeru- 
salem shall not be given into the hand of the king of Assyria. 
Behold thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done 
to all lands by destroying them utterly. And shalt thou be 
delivered?” It was to Jerusalem, therefore, and the other 
cities of Judea, and to the monarch and princes, that his mes- 
sages referred: and it is for them, therefore, that Lebanon 
and its cedars and fir trees are substituted: and the acts of 
Sennacherib towards these are put for his acts towards them. 
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On the other hand, in the prediction of the blast of the 
army of Sennacherib, the trees and forests of Palestine are 
substituted for the Assyrians, and to depict their instantaneous 
destruction, God is exhibited as lopping the boughs, felling the 
lofty trees, cutting down the thickets of the forest, and level- 
ling all the woods of Lebanon at a stroke :—a conception that 
immeasurably surpasses in greatness and grandeur, the finest 
similitudes of the uninspired poets. The rapid advance of the 
Assyrian monarch and army towards Jerusalem, is described 
in the following hurried, and exciting manner: 


“He is come to Aiath ; he hath passed to Migron ; 
At Michmas he will deposit his baggage. 
They have passed the strait. 
Geba is their lodging for the night ; 
Ramah is frightened ; Gibeah of Saul fleeth. 
Cry aloud with thy voice, O daughter of Gallim ; 
Hearken unto her, O Laish ; answer her, O Anathoth. 
Madmena is gone away : 
The inhabitants of Gebim flee amain ; 
Yet this day shall he abide in Nob; 
He shall shake his hand against the mount 
Of the daughter of Zion ; 
Against the hill of Jerusalem.” 


Then the act of God in destroying them is exhibited by a 
stroke that fells the forests of Lebanon. 


“ Behold Jehovah the Lord of hosts 
Shall lop the flourishing branch with a dreadful crash ; 
And the high of stature shall be cut down; 
And the lofty shall be brought low. 
And he shall hew the thickets of the forest with iron, 
And Lebanon shall fall by a mighty stroke.””—Isaiah x. 28-33. 


Here are none of the marks of the simile or metaphor. 
There is no formal comparison of the destruction of the 
Assyrians to the felling of the forests of the mountains, as 
there would be were it a similitude. There is no affirmation 
that Sennacherib and his army are the forests of Lebanon, as 
there would be were it a metaphor. The figure is as different 
from either of those, as they are from each other or the alle- 
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gory; and is a substitution of those forests for the Assyrians, 
and the felling of the one by a single stroke, for the sudden 
and extraordinary destruction of the other; and is what 
the Greeks would have denominated a hypocatastasis. 

The hosts of heaven, and the heavens themselves, in the 
prediction of the slaughter of the nations, Isaiah xxxiv. 1-5, 
are substituted for their rulers and armies, and the extinction 
of those orbs, and the uprolling of the heavens, employed to 
denote the extermination of the princes and rulers, and anni- 
hilation of their governments, as is indicated by the repre- 
sentation that the prediction was to be accomplished by the 
sword. , 


“ Draw near, O ye nations, and hearken, 
And attend unto me, ye people! 
Let the earth hear, and the fulness thereof, 
The world, and all that spring from it. 
For the wrath of Jehovah is kindled against all nations ; 
And his anger against all the orders thereof. 
He hath devoted, he hath given them up to the slaughter : 
And their slain shall be cast out ; 
And from their carcases their stench shall ascend ; 
And the mountains shall melt down with their blood : 
And allthe host of heaven shall waste away ; 
And the heavens shall be rolled up like a scroll, 
And all their host shail wither, 
As the withered leaf falleth from the vine, 
And as the blighted fruit from the fig tree ; 
For my sword is made bare in the heavens ; 
Tt shall come down upon Idumea ; ; 
Upon the people Ihave justly devoted to destruction.” 


This is neither a comparison, nor a metaphor, but a substi- 
tution of the heavenly orbs, and the heavens themselves, for 
the princes and rulers of Idumea, whose relations to their 
subjects were analogous to those of the sun, moon, and stars 
to the earth; and their obliteration and the removal of the 
heavens, are used to represent the slaughter of those princes, 
and the annihilation of their governments. 

There is a similar use of this figure, Ezekiel xxxii. 7-8, in 
the prediction of the dethronement and slaughter of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt. The sun, moon, and stars are used as repre- 
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sentatives of the princes of the royal family, who—had the 
monarch left his kingdom to his heirs,—would have continued 
to exercise its government ; and an obscuration of those orbs, 
and the gloom of perpetual darkness consequent upon it, em- 
ployed to indicate the extinction of the monarchy, and the 
dreary and hopeless condition to which Egypt would be there- 
by reduced. After announcing that Pharaoh should be taken 
and slain, the prediction proceeds : 


** And when I quench thee, I will cover the heavens, 
And I will cause the stars thereof to be black. 
I will cover the sun with a cloud ; 
And the moon shall not give her light. 
All the shining lights of the heavens, 
I will clothe with black over thee; 
And will set darkness upon thy land, 


Saith the Lord Jehovah.” 
Ps 


This representation would have been regarded by the 
Egyptians themselves, doubtless, as indicating the exclusion 
of the royal line from authority ; as they employed the sun as 
a hieroglyph of the monarch; its course through the heavens, 
to represent his life or reign; and its descent below the hori- 
zon, to denote his departure to the other world. It is in har- 
mony with that, that the total interception of light from the 
heavenly luminaries, is employed to denote the interception 
of the royal line from the functions of the kingly office, by 
extermination or deprivation of power. The same images 
are used to denote the overthrow of the rulers and extinction 
of their government, Joel iii. 15; Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 
24; and Luke xxiii. 41. 

This figure, which is far more bold and grand than the 
simile, the metaphor, or the allegory, is in its highest forms 
almost peculiar to the Scriptures. It occurs frequently in the 
Old Testament, especially in Isaiah; and occasionally in the 
New, in Christ’s discourses; as in Matthew v. 29, 30; vii. 
12-14 ; xi. 28-30; and Paul’s epistles; asin Ephes. v. 31, 32. 
Though so clearly discriminated from every other species of 
imagery, it has not been recognised by interpreters or rheto- 
ricians as a peculiar figure, but has been confounded with the 
metaphor and symbol. Its representative agents are indeed, 
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as substitutes for persons, substantially like prophetic symbols. 
They are however distinguished from them by important 
peculiarities. They are not exhibited in vision. They are 
employed for the purpose of illustration and aggrandizement 
merely, and of a portion only, usually, of the agents and 
events of which the prophecies or discourses in which they 
occur treat; and when prophetic, the predictions of which 
they form a part, expressly indicate who the persons or peo- 
ple are, whom they represent. 


V. The next species is the prosopopeeia, or ascription to 
inanimate objects of the passions and actions of intelligences. 
There are several beautiful examples of this figure in Isaiah. 
Thus in the commencement of the prophecy, Chap. i. 2, he 
calls heaven and earth to listen to his address. 


‘“‘ Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
For it is Jehovah that speaketh.” 


His summons of the heaven, and earth, and the mountains 
and forests to rejoice at the redemption of Jacob, Chap. xliv. 
23, is one of the loftiest examples of the figure in the sacred 
writings, and has no equal in the uninspired poets. 


“Sing, O ye heavens, for Jehovah hath effected it ; 
Utter a joyful sound, O ye depths of the earth ; 
Burst forth into song, O ye mountains ; 

Thou forest, and every tree therein ! 
For Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob ; 
And will be glorified in Israel.” 


The personification of Jerusalem, Chapter lii. 1-9, is also 
fine. 


“ Awake, awake, be clothed with thy strength O Zion. 
Clothe thyself with thy glorious garments, O Jerusalem. 
For no more shall enter into thee 
The uncircumcised and the polluted.” 


* Burst forth into joy ; shout together, 

Ye ruins of Jerusalem ! 

For Jehovah hath comforted his people ; 
He hath redeemed Israel.” 
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The office of this figure is wholly unlike that of the for- 
mer. The objects which are personified are not used as sub- 
stitutes of men, but are summoned to exert the acts assigned 
to them, either as spectators of their actions or the dispensa- 
tions of God towards them. 


VI. There is another figure that is often erroneously treated 
as the prosopopeia, in which a city or country is exhibited 
as a person, and the affections, acts, and conditions of a per- 
son affirmed of it. Thus Jeremiah says: 


“ Jerusalem remembered in the days of her affliction and of her 
miseries all her pleasant things that she_had in the days of old, when 
her people fell into the hand of the enemy, and none did help her; 
the adversaries saw her, and did mock at her sabbaths. Jerusalem 
hath grievously sinned ; therefore she is removed: all that honored 
her despise her, because they have seen her nakedness: yea, she 
sigheth, and turneth backward.””—Lamentations i. 7, 8. 


This, however, is not a personification. Instead, the city is 
exhibited as really a woman; not addressed as a material 
city, as it would have been, had it been personified, and called 
as such to exert some act that is proper to an intelligent being. 
Its office is that of a metaphor ; and it differs from that figure 
in nothing, except that there is an omission of the affirmation 
that “ Jerusalem is a woman,” which it would contain, were 
it a formal metaphor. Thus, had the expression been, “ Je- 
rusalem is a widow; she remembered in the days of her 
affliction and of her misery, all her pleasant things that she 
had in the days of old, when her people fell into the hand of 
the enemy. Jerusalem hath grievously sinned ;”—it would 
have been a regular metaphor, as in the preceding verses 
she is exhibited as a woman in a comparison. 


“‘ How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people! How is 
she become as a widow! She that was great among the nations, 
and princess among the provinces, how is she become tributary ! 
She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks.” — 


Chap. i. 1, 2. 


The daughter of Zion, and Virgin daughter of Zion, are 
used in this metaphorical manner to denote the material city, 
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Chapter ii. 8, 10, 13, 15, as is seen from the discrimination of 
the elders, virgins, and prophets, from the daughter of Zion ; 
and from the express designation of the daughter of Zion as 
the city. ‘‘ All that pass by clap their hands at thee; they 
hiss and wag the head at. the daughter of Jerusalem, saying 
is this the city that men call the perfection of beauty: the 
joy of the whole earth.”—v. 15. Also Jeremiah vi. 2-8. 

There is another figure also that is sometimes mistaken for 
a personification, in which the population of a city or country 
are exhibited as an individual; as in Lament. iv. 21, 22. 


“ Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the 
land of Uz; the cup also shall pass through unto thee ; thou shalt 
be drunken, and shalt make thyself naked. The punishment of thine 
iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion ; he will no more carry 
thee away into captivity: he will visit thine iniquity, O daughter of 
Edom ; he will discover thy sins.” 


This, however, is not a personification ; as persons cannot 
be personified ; but a substitution of an individual for a peo- 
ple; and is, like the other, a mere metaphor, except that the 
affirmation by which, had it received the regular form of that 
figure, the people would have been declared to be an indi- 
vidual, is omitted. It presents, therefore, no difficulty to the 
expositor. 


VII. From these lofty figures, in which agents and objects 
of one class are employed in the description of another, the 
transition, though natural and easy, is yet great, to prophetic 
symbolization, in which one set of agents or objects is used as 
the representative of another. The symbolic use of agents 
and objects is. wholly different from their figurative use. 
First, when employed as symbols, they were always present 
to the prophets, and the objects of their perception either 
naturally, as the symbols of the siege of Jerusalem to Ezekiel, 
Chapter iv. 5, or supernaturally, as in his visions and those of 
Daniel Zechariah and John. Agents and objects that are 
used figuratively were not always nor often, and never 
necessarily, present to the prophets who used them. Jerusa- 
lem might as easily be compared to a woman, and Judah de- 
nominated a lion, in the absence of those objects, as in their 
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presence. Next, The symbol is always of a different species 
from that which it represents, when a proper symbol of a dif- 
ferent species can be found. And thirdly, The relation 
that subsists between them, when they are of different species, 
is that of analogy. Thus, a destructive tornado discharging 
lightning and crimson rain, denotes a slaughtering and de- 
vastating army; a furious wild beast, a cruel and bloody con- 
queror; an angel summoning the nations to fear God and 
give him glory, an order of men proclaiming to them the calls 
and warnings of the gospel. 

From this analysis of the several species of figures, it is ap- 
parent that they differ essentially from symbols, and are to be 
interpreted by wholly different laws. 1. In the’ figurative 
use of agents objects and acts, it is al®Ways stated who or 
what it is that is the subject of the figure; but not in their 
symbolic use, except when an interpretation of them is given. 
In other instances it is left to be deduced from the nature of 
the symbol. 2. Figures are used for illustration merely; 
symbols for representation. They therefore who mistake 
metaphors for symbols, or symbols for metaphors, necessarily 
misinterpret them. An agent or object may be used in a 
metaphor appropriately to describe another, which it is totally 
unsuited to represent as a symbol. Thus it may be said of a 
ship with propriety and beauty, “She flies,” to indicate that 
she moves with an ease and rapidity that resemble the flight 
of a bird. But a bird cannot be used as a symbol of a ship. 
It were against the laws of analogy to employ it in that re- 
lation. It is a living and voluntary agent, and must repre- 
sent therefore a living and voluntary agent or agents. It moves 
spontaneously and by virtue of its own powers; that which 
it represents must accordingly move by its-own energies; 
but a ship is moved solely by a power exterior to and inde- 
pendent of itself. They have no such resemblance, therefore, 
in nature or the laws of their agency as is requisite to consti- 
tute analogy. To make a bird a symbol of a ship would be 
either to misrepresent the bird, by implying that it was with- 
out self-moving powers and life ; or else to misrepresent the 
ship, by implying that it was a conscious and voluntary agent. 
In like manner a ship may with propriety be said to plough 
the ocean, to indicate that it divides and passes through its 
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surface, as a plough cuts a furrow through the soil. But a 
plough could not properly be employed asa symbol of a ship ; 
as there is no analogy whatever between their nature, or the 
ends of their agency. A ship is driven through the water for 
the purpose of carrying merchandise or passengers from one 
port to another; but the plough carries no passengers or 
cargo; and is not drawn through the soil for the sake of some 
end to be attained simply at the termination of the furrow. 
The passage of a ship through the surface of the ocean is not 
in order to the effect which it produces on the water itself, 
but to a wholly different end. The passage of the plough 
however, through the soil, is solely in order to the production 
of the furrow which it cuts. To treat the metaphorical use 
of such objects, therefore, as equivalent to their symbolic use, 
or their symbolic as the same as their metaphorical use, is 
necessarily to misrepresent them. Yet this confusion of me- 
taphors with symbols, and symbols with metaphors, is one of 
the most frequent errors of writers on the prophecies. A 
large share of their false constructions of symbols is founded 
on the assumption that they fill the same office as the meta- 
phors of the Old Testament in avhich the same agents or acts 
are employed. Most of their misinterpretations of metaphors 
are founded on the assumption that they are symbols, and as- 
scription to them thereby of a representative and factitious 
meaning. And a still more common error, is the treatment 
of passages that are without either figure or symbol, as 
though they were tropical or symbolic. We present a few 
examples to show the manner in which they have mistaken 
them ; and the ease and certainty with which these laws con- 
fute their false constructions, and unfold the true meaning. 


I. One of their most frequent errors, is the interpretation of 
language as tropical, that involves no figure whatever. The 
figure ascribed to such passages is usually the metaphor. 
Thus, Vitringa and others regard Isaiah ii. 2, and Micah iv. 
1, as metaphorical. 


“ And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto 
it.” 
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In Micah it is preceded by the following prediction. 


“‘ Therefore shall Zion for your sake, be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house as the 
high places of the forest.”-—Chap. iii. 12. 

“ But in the last days, it shall come to pass that the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shal] be established on the top of the mountains, 
and it shall be exalted above the hills, and people shall flow unto it.” 
—Chap. iv. 1. 

“There is a mystery,” Vitringa says, “couched in the pre- 
dicate of this passage which the prophet, in place of uttering literally, 
presents metaphorice et figurate, under a metaphor, by saying that those 
sacred mountains will in the last times appear higher than the other 
mountains, and placed as it were on their top ; the meaning of which 
is, that Mount Zion, on which the temple and place of teaching of 
the true God will be seen, will in the last times, because of some pre- 
rogative peculiar to it, be more frequented, notable and famed, than all 
other mountains and hills that have been the scene of events that 
gave them celebrity ; for in a metaphorical sense, which alone 
obtains here, a thing is said to be exalted, which is advanced to a 
higher grade of honor, by the bestowment of some peculiar dignity or 
prerogative ; or made by that dignity or privilege more honorable 
and famous than others of its class.” —Comment. in Jesaiam, p. 65. 


And the peculiar gift and dignity by which Mount Zion is 
thus to be signalized above all other mountains, such as Sinai, 
Horeb, Carmel, and Tabor, he held are, that it is to be the 
scene of a more effulgent manifestation of the divine glory, 
a clearer teaching of the divine will; and a more perfect 
worship. That however is not the meaning of the passage ; 
nor if it were, would it be by a metaphor. 

A metaphor, let us remind the reader, is an ascription toa 
person or thing, of a nature, an act, or a condition, that does 
not truly belong to it, but only in some relation resembles its 
own, in order to a clearer and more emphatic description of 
its qualities or agency ; and its laws are: Ist. That to which 
the metaphor is applied, is always expressly named as the 
subject of the ascription. 2d. The name by which it is 
designated is its literal and proper name. 3d. The terms of 
the affirmation are used in their literal sense. 4th. When a 
nature is ascribed to it that does not belong to it, the acts that 
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are then affirmed of it, are such as are proper to that imputed 
nature, not to its own. Thus if a man is declared to be a 
tiger, and dispositions and acts are ascribed to him under that 
designation, they are acts of aggression or ferocity or blood- 
shedding, such as are proper to a tiger. 

It is clear therefore from these criteria that the passage is 
not metaphorical. ‘The subject of the prediction is Mount 
Zion of Jerusalem. This is manifest from its connexion in 
Micah with the prophecy of the desolation of that city. The 
mount that is in the last times to be established, or made the 
permanent site and foundation of the Lord’s house, is a part of 
Jerusalem that should first be ploughed and become heaps of 
ruins; and that elevation on which the house of the Lord 
stood, that should before that period become as the high 
places of the forest. This Vitringa, and those who concur 
with him in the construction of the passage, admit. That 
which is predicted of it, is not a metaphorical establishment 
and elevation therefore ; inasmuch as it is not inconsistent 
with its nature, as it should be, in order that the predicate 
might be a metaphor. There is nothing incompatible with 
the nature of Mount Zion, that instead of being ploughed, 
strewed with heaps of ruins, and left like the high places of a 
forest, unfrequented and overrun with wild vegetation and 
wood, it should be cleared of its ruins, and made the fixed 
site, and by the erection perhaps of massy substructions, the 
firm foundation of the Lord’s house. There is nothing in- 
consistent with its nature, in its being higher than the other 
hills on which Jerusalem is built. Some writers have sup- 
posed, indeed, that the mountains on the head of which it is 
promised the mount of the Lord’s house shall be established, * 
are Sinai, Horeb, Lebanon, and others, and that they were 
brought together in the vision, and Mount Zion placed on 
their top; but it is wholly without authority and absurd. 
There is no intimation that the mountains and hills which 
Zion is to surpass in height are any others than the adjacent 
elevations of Jerusalem, which that Mount naturally over- 
looks. It is incredible that the mountains meant are Sinai, 
Horeb, Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Lebanon, and others that are 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and that they were brought 
together in the vision, and made a basis for the support of 
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Mount Zion. They would have occupied, not only the whole 
area of Judea, but a large part of Palestine. It is incon- 
sistent also with the representation that all nations shall flow 
unto it. The elevation of a temple to the top of sucha cluster 
of mountains, would be to render it inaccessible to the nations, 
and place it also beyond the sphere of their vision. An 
edifice on the head of Lebanon would be wholly undis- 
tinguishable from the vales and plains at its foot. 

Such an elevation of the temple, moreover, would have no 
adaptation to indicate the events which Vitringa regards its 
exaltation as denoting. ‘RBhere is no similitude between a 
great height, and a clearer manifestation of God’s presence, a 
fuller teaching of his will, and a purer worship. Lofty moun- 
tains may be, and have been the scene of false teaching and 
idolatrous worship, as well as the true. There surely is no 
analogy between the elevation of a temple to such a height 
as to render it undistinguishable, and a clearer manifestation 
of the divine presence. The effect of such a union of the 
great mountains of Palestine and the wilderness, and imposi- 
tion of Zion on their top, would be to interpose insurmount- 
able barriers between the worshipper and the place of wor- 
ship, and make them conspicuous therefore,—not the Mount of 
the Lord’s house, the area of which is so small that it would 
be wholly imperceptible at such a height. Had the physical 
change predicted of the Mount been what these writers sup- 
pose, instead of indicating the bestowment of the higher 
blessing on the worshippers which they assume, it would be- 
speak a diminution of gifts, and exclusion from the Divine 
Presence. Had it been the design of the prophet to foreshow 
that in the last times God will render the house in which he 
is to be worshipped inaccessible to men, and debar them from 
his presence by insuperable obstacles, he could have chosen 
no more impressive method of indicating it, than to represent 
that all the great mountains, that are mentioned in the sacred 
oracles, shall be united in one vast pile, and the Mount on 
which his house is to stand, be placed on its precipitous and 
cloudy head, which no foot could ever scale, nor eye ever 
distinguish. 

That view of the passage is inconsistent also with the pre- 
diction, Zechariah xiv. 4, 10, that it is by the removal of 
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Mount Olivet, half to the north and half to the south, and the 
depression of the other hills to a plain, that Jerusalem is to be 
exalted. The construction placed on the prediction by these 
writers is, thus, in every respect wrong. The passage is not 
metaphorical, but foreshows what is perfectly suited to the 
nature of Mount Zion, that in place of being strewed with 
ruins, and left a solitude like the unfrequented heights of a 
forest, it shall be made the permanent site and immovable 
foundation of the Lord’s house, and elevated as it has ever 
been, above the other hills of Jerusalem; and had Calvin, 
Vitringa, Michaelis, Hengstenberg, and the crowd of earlier 
and later writers who have ascribed to it the other meaning 
been aware of the laws of the metaphor, they would have 
seen that it is wholly inconsistent with the nature of the 
passage to place on it any other than this construction. 

Vitringa and others, in like manner regard the prediction, 
Isaiah xi. 11, 12, of the recall of the Israelites to their own 
land, as metaphorical, and denoting their conversion to 
Christ. 


“ And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his 
hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his people 
which shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, 
and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, 
and from the islands of the sea. And he shall set up an ensign to 
the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather 
together the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth.” 


This Vitringa interprets of a spiritual gathering of Jews 
that was to take place under the reign of Christ ; and regards 
it as denoting the gathering of the e/ect of that nation who 
were scattered among the Gentiles, that was accomplished in 
the age of the apostles, instead of their general conversion, 
which is to take place at a future period—Comment. pp. 346, 
347. But the language is not metaphorical. There is no as- 
cription here to the Israelites, who are expressly named as 
the subjects of the prediction, of an act or event that is un- 
suited totheir nature. It is as compatible with their attributes, 
and as conformable to the laws of the physical world, that 
they should return from the various countries to which they 
have been scattered, as it is with the constitution of any other 
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people or individuals to migrate from one place to another. 
There is no metaphor, therefore, whatever in the passage ; nor 
any other figure in the expressions that relate to the Israelites ; 
and it accordingly cannot by any possibility denote their 
conversion. As the terms of the affirmation are used in their 
literal sense, and would be were they used metaphorically, 
and as that which they affirm respecting the Israelites is per- 
fectly compatible with their nature, the laws of language 
make it absolutely infpossible that it should mean anything 
else, than that which it literally expresses. 

Were it admitted that the verbs recover, assemble, and gather, 
are used metaphorically, and denote that the Israelites are to 
become the subjects of a change of a wholly different nature 
from that which they literally describe, they still could not 
signify their regeneration and conversion to God. ‘There is 
no resemblance between a migration from one country to an- 
other, and a spiritual renovation. A change of the body, as 
from illness to health, from deformity to beauty, presents a 
resemblance to the change of the mind from a condition of 
moral disorder, to spiritual life; but a mere removal of the 
body from one country or place to another, while itself re- 
mains in the same physical state, exhibits no such resemblance. 
Marching south-westwardly from Persia to Palestine, has no 
more adaptation to signify the new birth, than marching north- 
westwardly from that country to Asia Minor has. Regenera- 
tion is not an invariable attendant or condition of the return 
of Israelites from Europe, eastern or northern Asia, Africa, or 
this continent, to their ancient land. Nor is it to be at their 
final restoration. So far from it, multitudes of them are to 
go back in unbelief, array themselves against Christ, and 
perish in the conflicts that are immediately to precede his ad- 
vent, or be then struck down along with the anti-Christian 
Gentile host, by his avenging hand.—Isaiah Ixvi. 5, 6, 15, 17. 
Zechariah xiii. 8, 9. The sense, therefore, ascribed to the 
passage by Vitringa, and many earlier and later writers who 
assign to it much the same meaning, is wholly incompatible 
with its terms, and would never have been imputed to it, 
had just notions been entertained of the laws of figurative 
language. 

Mr. Faber has fallen into a similar error in treating. the 
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prediction of Christ’s coming, Luke xxi. 27, and other similar 
passages, as metaphorical. 


“Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud, with 
power and great glory.” 

“For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 
Then shall the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory.””—Matthew xxiv. 27-30. 

“Behold he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, 
and they which pierced him; and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him.”—Rev. i. 7. 


These passages he construes ;—not as teaching that Christ 
is to come in person in the clouds, and visibly to all eyes; as 
they assert,—but instead, that he is invisibly to exert some 
other act of a wholly different nature ; such as the infliction 
of judgments on men by the second causes which he ordinarily 
employs for that purpose.—Sac. Cal. vol. ili. pp. 427, 428. 
But the prediction is not metaphorical. There is nothing 
incompatible with Christ’s nature in his coming in the clouds 
visibly to all eyes, in power and great glory. Instead the 
apostles were, at his ascension into a cloud, expressly assured 
that he shall come again in the same manner as they saw him 
go into heaven.—Acts i. 9-11. There is no figure whatever 
in the passage ; and no law of language by which it can mean 
anything else than that which it directly asserts. To treat that 
which is predicated of Christ, as metaphorical, is as totally 
unauthorized, as it were to interpret his name as used figura- 
tively, to denote some other being; and as gross a violation 
of the fundamental laws of speech. If the license he here 
assumes be legitimate, there is not an affirmation in the Scrip- 
tures that has a certain and demonstrable meaning. The word 
metaphorical ceases to stand for that which involves a meta- 
phor, and is made to mean that the language to which it is 
applied, is susceptible of any construction which the interpre- 
ter chooses to place on it. 


II. Another error of frequent occurrence is the treatment 
of literal passages as though they were symbolical. An 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 25 
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import is often ascribed to Isaiah xi. 6, that is founded on 
that assumption. 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together ; and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and 
the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together. And 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall 
play on the hole of the asp; and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain.” 


A large number of writers of learning and authority have 
assumed that the animals here enumerated, are representatives 
of men. Thus Theodoret says, Aid réiv jugpwv roivey xai awypinv 
Cuwv reomixcig Tuv avdpwersinv Hdciv edidage cyv diapogav. Avxw mev yap 
drsinager +o apraxriniv tbog; wpoSarw ds ro Huegiv Te xa mwpéov. 
“Through the gentle and ferocious animals he now by a 
figure describes the different dispositions of men; for he 
compares a rapacious spirit to the wolf; and the gentle and 
meek to a lamb.” And he supposed the prophecy had its 
fulfilment in his own age, in the promiscuous participation by 
all classes, emperors and prefects, military commanders and 
soldiers, artisans servants and beggars, in the instruction and 
rites of the church. Were that, however, its meaning, it 
would not, as he supposes, be by a simile ;—as no comparison 
is instituted in the passage between the dispositions of men, 
and tame and wild animals. The only thing compared in it, 
is the lion’s mode of eating straw, with that of the ox. Nor 
can it have the signification which he ascribes to it, by a 
metaphor. The predicates are not metaphorical. It is of 
animals, with the exception of the young children, that the 
affirmations are made, not of human beings; and that which 
is affirmed of them severally, is compatible with their nature, 
and is to be interpreted of them therefore literally, and lite- 
rally verified. It will involve a miracle indeed, that wild and 
tame animals should live together in peace. But it is possi- 
ble, without converting them into different creatures; as truly 
as giving sight to the blind, healing the leprous, and raising 
the dead, are possible without altering their constitutions. 
The lion will be a lion still, and not become an ox, when he 
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eats the food of the latter ; and the wolf will continue to be 
a wolf, when he lies down with the lamb. There is no figure 
by which the subjects of the prediction can be any others 
than the animals and persons that are named in it :—inasmuch 
as there is no figure in which the subject is not either that to 
which the predicate is directly applied, such as the simile, 
metaphor, and personification ; or else one which it is express- 
ly shown by the context, it is employed to illustrate ; such as 
the hypocatastasis allegory and parable. But there is no 
intimation here that these animals are used in the place of 
men, to illustrate changes that are to take place in their dispo- 
sitions and habits towards each other. And such a supposition 
is precluded, by the prediction respecting the sucking and 
weaned child, in relation to the asp and basilisk. Had it been 
the design of the ascription of such peaceful and social habits 
to the wild and ferocious animals, to show that barbarous men 
are to become mild and harmless, it would have been unne- 
cessary and incongruous to add that they are to become such 
even towards young children, who are not usually the objects 
of their cruelty. If the passage then had the meaning which 
Theodoret attributes to it, it would be, not by any species of 
figure, but by a use of the animals as symbols. His interpre- 
tation, accordingly, implies that the prediction is symbolic, and 
is to be construed therefore, not by the laws of figures, but of 
symbolization. 

Cocceius regarded the gentle animals as representatives of 
the church, and the ferocious of the world. 


“ Extra dubium est; Ecclesiam per mansueta animalia significari, 
et pueros. Est ibi agnus, heedus, vitulus, agnus saginatus, vacca et 
pulli ejus, bos. Variain Ecclesia dona sunt ; fructus Spiritus varii: 
vari operationes, utilitates, ministeria. Id nunc sufficiet nobis. In 
mundo rursus lupi, pantherze, juvenes leones, urse, leo, aspis, basi- 
liscus. Homo irregenitus est bestia. Non est opus, ut accuraté nos- 
camus, quod animal sit basiliscus. Voluit Scriptura pestilentissi- 
mum, et indomiti veneni animal significare. 

“ Tame animals and children are undoubtedly employed to denote 
the church; and among them are the lamb, the kid, the calf, the 
fatted lamb, the cow and her young, the ox. There isa diversity of 
gifts in the church. The fruits of the Spirit are various ; and there 
is a variety of operations, uses, and ministries. On the other hand, 
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in the world there are wolves, panthers, lions and their young, bears, 
the asp, the basilisk. Man unregenerated is a beast. It is not 
necessary that we should know what sort of an animal the basilisk 
is. The prophet meant to denote by it an animal of the deadliest 
venom.” 


And expressing his dissent from a construction which he 
erroneously ascribed to Jerome, he adds, “ But we more pro- 
perly consider lambs as standing for men whom God has re- 
generated and sanctified out of all nations ; and wolvesas de- 
noting those who are still unrenewed.” And he interpreted 
that part of the passage as foreshowing that the enemies of 
Christ would hypocritically join themselves to his church as 
its friends, and submit themselves to its teachers and rulers, 
and regarded it as fulfilled in the vast accession to the church 
of mere nominal converts under Constantine and his successors 
in the fourth century. To the agents of the fourth verse he 
assigned a different office, and referred the fulfilment to a later 
period. 


“ Vers. 7. Imago exhibitur, alterius faciei Ecclesie. Vacca et 
ursa pascunt ; pulli illarum una recubant; leo comedit feenum ut 
bos. Ursa et vacca videntur exhibere duos ccetus, sive ordines 
hominum greges suos habentium, aut hierarchias cum catechumenis 
sive filiis, tanquam pullis. Per Leonem autem videtur potestas im- 
perii in gentibus significari. Breviter illud proponamus. Erit ce- 
tus et hierarchia Episcoporum Orthodoxorum, qui educabunt suos 
catechumenos, discipulos, clericos, tanquam filios suos. Hi domes- 
tici Christi, ut vacca patrifamilias. Eodem modo etiam ursa aget. 
Erit hierarchia haereticorum, qui item suos filios et clericos educa- 
bunt. Una hi in eodem loco in pace recubabunt. Erit preterea 
Leo, h. e. potestas armata gladio. Tempus erit, quo et illa abstinebit 
a sanguine ovium, et contenta erit pasci bonis et proventibus pacis.” 

“‘ Here an image is presented of the church under a different as- 
pect. The cow and the bear feed, their young lie down together. 
The lion eats straw like the ox. The bear and cow appear to 
represent two bodies or orders of men having their flocks ; or two 
hierarchies with their catechumens, or sons, like offspring. By the 
lion, however, the power of empire over the nations seems to be de- 
noted. Let us explain it briefly. There will be an association and 
hierarchy of orthodox bishops who will educate their catechumens, 
disciples, and clergy, as their sons. These are to Christ’s household, 
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what a cow is toa family. The bear is to proceed in the same man- 
ner also. There will be a hierarchy of heretics who will likewise 
educate their sons and clergy. They will dwell together peacefully 
in the same region. There will besides be a lion, that is a power 
armed with the sword. There will be a time in which that also will 
abstain from the blood of the sheep, and be content to feed on the 
possessions and fruits of peace.” 


He refers the 8th and 9th verses to a still later period. 
They show, he says, that in the course of time, the church is 
to be associated with the asp and basilisk, having, however, a 
separate place, which is to be as it were the holy mount of 
the Lord, though in the vicinity of the den of the basilisk and 
asp; that it is to be a sport to children to provoke those vi- 
pers, by thrusting the hand into their dens, and yet that they 
will not prove either deadly or hurtful in all God’s holy 
mount ; and he interprets the reptiles of antichrist, and the 
young children of the Reformed Church. 


“ Videmus hie sub’ regno Christi distinctionem inter Montem sanc- 
tum, et lustrum Basiliscit. Communio igitur Luporum (sub verbis ag- 
norum se Agnis associantium) et Agnorum non semper duratura erat 
in Ecclesia: sed tandem erat rumpenda. Ibi hierarchia Urse, et 
Vacce. ‘Tandem regnum Basilisci; h. e. ipsius Antichristi. Et 
ille quidem ad tempus manet occultatus ; tandem tamen et detegitur. 
Et ille quidem furit ut Aspis, ut Basiliscus ; sed tamen coérceretur 
divina providentia, et quidem pedetentim in omni monte sancto Dei ; 
h. e. in omni loco Ecclesize Reformatz: et ludibrium debet etiam par- 
vulis: h. e. ipsis catechumenis et tironibus.” 

“We here see the distinction under Christ’s kingdom between the 
holy mount and the basilisk’s den. The communion accordingly of 
the wolves and lambs was not always to continue in the church, but 
was in time to be broken off. Then succeeded the hierarchy of the 
bear and the cow. At length followed the kingdom of the basilisk, 
i.e. of Antichrist himself. And he will remain hid for a time, but 
will finally be detected ; and he will rage like the asp and the 
basilisk. He will, however, be brought into subjection by divine 
providence, though gradually, in all God’s holy mount; by which 
is meant the territory of the Reformed Church, and will become a 
sport to little children ; i. e. catechumens and young learners.” 


He thus proceeds throughout his explication of the passage 
on the assumption that the animals and children are represen- 
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tatives of men; and we have quoted him thus at large that 
the reader may see the lengths to which fanciful writers have 
gone in the misconstruction of the plainest predictions, from 
inattention to the marks that distinguish simple language from 
figures and symbols, and ignorance of their several laws. 
Vitringa put essentially the same construction on the pas- 
sage ; treating the tame animals as symbols of the regenerate 
and sanctified members of the church, and the wild and 
venomous of their civil and ecclesiastical enemies; but like 
Theodoret and Calvin, founds that interpretation on the equal- 
ly false supposition that they have that meaning by a metaphor. 

The assumption, however, that the passage is symbolic, is as 
wholly without authority, and as inconsistent with its nature, 
as that it is a metaphor, or a comparison. It is an invariable 
law of symbols that they are either actually present to the 
prophet in their proper natures, and act the parts assigned to 
them under his notice ; or else they are exhibited to him in 
vision, and in that state exert their acts before him. They 
accordingly are always represented as beheld by the prophet, 
and exerting in his presence and sight the agencies, and 
meeting the influences which are used as symbols of the acts 
and events that are foreshown of those whom they represent. 
But there is no intimation that Isaiah saw the wolf dwell with 
the lamb, the leopard lie down with the kid, and the lion eat 
straw like the ox. Instead, he represents the period as future 
at which they would act the part affirmed of them. His 
language is, the wolf shall dwell with the lamb; and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together, and a young child shall 
leadthem. They were not present to him, therefore, any more 
than they are to those who now read the prediction; and ac- 
cordingly are not symbols. To ascribe to them that office is 
as unauthorized and inconsistent with the laws of symboliza- 
tion as it were to attribute it to the agents of any of the other 
predictions of the sacred word. 

It is an invariable law of symbols also, that the dispositions 
and acts which they display and exert are those which are 
habitual to them and distinguish their peculiar nature. But the 
dispositions and acts here ascribed to the wolf, the leopard, the 
lion,the bear, the asp, and the basilisk, are not their natural and 
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customary dispositions and acts, but wholly unlike them, and 
imply a miraculous change in their affections and modes of 
life. In this deviation therefore from that law, we have the 
most absolute certainty that they are not symbols; and had 
Cocceius and Vitringa been aware of the principles of sym- 
bolic representation, they would not have assigned to them 
that office. 

And finally, their treatment of the passage as symbolic is 
shown to be unauthorized, by the fact that the constructions 
they put on it are as contradictory to history, and to the predic- 
tions of the Scriptures respecting the church and its enemies, as 
they are inconsistent with the laws of symbolization. Itis nota 
fact, as Theodoret assumes, that the vast body of mere nominal 
converts, who, in the fourth century, entered the church and 
associated with the purer worshippers, proved entirely harm- 
less to them and dwelt with them in peace. So far from it, they 
seduced a vast crowd of them into superstition and idol hom- 
age, and at length persecuted those who continued steadfast 
in allegiance to Christ, with remorseless cruelty, swept 
myriads of them to the grave, and drove those who escaped 
into seclusion in the mountains of Armenia, Italy, and Gaul. 

The references of the passage by Cocceius to later ages of 
the church are equally at variance with the history of both 
the true and false worshippers of those periods. There have, 
indeed, been hierarchies that educated their catechumens and 
clergy ; but they have not dwelt together in peace and unity. 
Instead, the Greek and Roman churches have maintained a 
violent contest for more than twelve hundred years; and the 
Catholic hierarchies have quarrelled with one another from 
the period of their nationalization. Nor has the prediction 
respecting the sucking and weaned child, and the asp and the 
basilisk, had any fulfilment in the dispositions of the Pro- 
testants and Catholics towards each other. The Protestants 
have exhibited very little of the innocence, insuspiciousness, 
or inexperience of the sucking and weaned child; and the 
Catholics have laid aside as little of their natural disposition 
to poison and destroy those who fall within their power, and 
lost as little of their venom. No basilisk was ever animated by 
a deadlier malignity, or more eager to fix its fangs in its assail- 
ant, than the papal hierarchy is, and has been at every period, 
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to infuse its fatal poison into the Protestant church, strike it 
with the torpor of death, and witness its dissolution. 

Their construction is in equal inconsistency with the pre- 
dictions of the Scriptures respecting the treatment the pure 
worshippers were to receive from the antichristian powers. 
They present no intimation that the usurping and persecuting 
civil rulers and ecclesiastics would suspend their ambition 
pride and malignity, and dwell in harmony with those who 
should refuse submission to their authority and denounce their 
false worship. So far from it, they predict that the wild 
beast is to make war on the saints, and the false prophet per- 
secute and wear them out through their whole career, and are 
at the last to marshal their armies in opposition to Christ to 
prevent the establishment of his kingdom. Their reference 
of the passage is thus as contradictory to history and the pro- 
phecies respecting antichrist and the true church, as their 
assumption is with its nature that its animals and children are 
used as symbols of men. And to what a total misrepresenta- 
tion of the prediction their misconception of the principle on 
which its terms are employed has led them! What a false, 
absurd, and self-refuting prophecy have they substituted for 
the true! Could fanaticism betray its victims into a more 
stupendous mistake! Could infidelity more effectually dis- 
own the truth, and put a fictitious meaning in its place ! 

The prediction of the resurrection of the holy dead, Daniel 
xii. 2, is in like manner sometimes erroneously treated as 
symbolical. 


“ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake : some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.” 


Thus Professor Bush interprets this as denoting a moral 
renovation instead of a corporeal resurrection, and on the as- 
sumption it would seem that the dead, and that which is 
affirmed of them, are symbolical. He gives, in accordance 
with some of the Jewish expositors Cocceius and others, a 
translation of the passage that frees it from its vagueness, and 
exhibits it in harmony with other predictions of the first re- 
surrection. For the word, rendered in the common version 
some, he substitutes these and those, by which the prediction of a 
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resurrection is limited to the holy who rise to everlasting 
life. “And many of the sleepers of the dust shall awake ; 
—and these (the awakened shall be) to everlasting life ;— 
those, the unawakened,” who are not included in the many 
of that prediction, “(shall be) to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” It is a prophecy, accordingly, of the resurrection 
and glorification of the holy dead at the advent of Christ ; 
like the prediction, 1 Corinth. xv. 22, 23, “As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive; But every 
man in his own order; Christ the first fruits; afterwards 
they that are Christ’s at his coming.” And, Rev. xx. 4-6, 
where the entrance of the souls of the martyrs and those who 
had not apostatized, on a life and reign with Christ a thousand 
years, is declared to be the first resurrection ; while the rest of 
the dead lived not again till the thousand years were finished. 

But this resurrection cannot be a moral renovation, unless 
the sleepers of the dust are used as symbols of the unregene- 
rate, and their awakening is representative of their being 
quickened to spiritual life. The passage is indeed figurative ; 
but the figure which it involves cannot generate such a 
meaning. Though the word sleepers is metaphorical ; it is 
used as a predicate of subjects that are designated by the term 
“many,” which involves no figure. The many are indi- 
viduals of the human race. They are called sleepers of the 
dust by a metaphor, to denote that they will have died and 
been buried. The subjects of the prediction, therefore, are 
individuals of the human race, who shall have died and been 
buried in the dust. The verb awake is also used metaphori- 
cally, and according to the law of that figure affirms an act of the 
dead, that is in fact wholly incompatible with their state, and 
cannot literally take place; and is employed to show that 
those of whom it is predicated, are to become the subjects of 
a change that will be to them what awaking to consciousness 
and activity is to those who have been asleep. It is inter- 
preted, accordingly, as a change “ to everlasting life ;” and is 
therefore a resurrection. Construed then by the laws of phi- 
lology, the prediction cannot possibly denote anything else 
than a bodily resurrection. As the corporeally dead and 
buried are indisputably the subjects of the predicate, they 
must as certainly be the subjects of that which is affirmed of 
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them. If then as Professor Bush assumes, the dead and 
buried denote those who~are living in the natural body, 
and their awakening signifies their moral renovation, it must 
be by their being used as symbols. But they are not em- 
ployed in that relation. Ist. Because they were neither 
actually present to the prophet, nor exhibited to him in 
vision, as they would have been had they been employed as 
symbols. He did not witness the resurrection of the sleepers 
of the dust to everlasting life. He did not see a representa- 
tion of it in a vision. Instead, he predicts it as future, and to 
take place at the coming of Christ. 2d. Because a resurrec- 
tion to immortal life is not a proper symbol of a moral reno- 
vation ; inasmuch as in the order of providence regeneration 
precedes such a bodily resurrection, and is a prerequisite to it. 
To make such a resurrection the symbol of the new birth 
is to make a consequent the representative of an antecedent ; 
an effect the symbol of a necessary condition of its existence ; 
which is inconsistent with their natural order, and against 
analogy. If the resurrection of dead bodies to an immortal and 
glorious life were used as a symbol of some other event 
of a resembling nature, analogy would require that it should 
be an event of which sanctified persons were the subjects; 
not the unsanctified. ‘To make the dead even the represen- 
tatives of the living, is as inconsistent and incongruous, as it 
were to make the fragments and ashes of a house that has 
been demolished and consumed, the symbol of a building like 
that of which they are the remains. To make a resurrection 
to an immortal and glorious life, the symbol of a renovation 
of the unsanctified living, whose regeneration is a prerequi- 
site to their becoming subjects of such a resurrection, is as 
unwarrantable and incongruous as it were to make the 
erection of a structure out of materials already wrought into 
proper shapes and polished, the representative of the shaping 
and polishing of those materials ; as the putting together the 
parts of a machine that are already fitted for union with one 
another, a symbol of the purification from alloy, and moulding 
of the metals of which they are made into the requisite 
forms. The dead and their resurrection, therefore, are not 
used as symbols of human beings in a different condition, and 
made subjects of a different change ; and the prediction ac- 
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cordingly can have no other meaning than that which is 
assigned to it by the laws of philology; that the holy dead 
are to be raised at the coming of Christ to an immortal and 
glorious life, and shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and as the stars for ever and ever. 

A number of expositors have fallen into a similar error 
in the construction of Isaiah ii. 2, and the corresponding 
prediction, Micah iv. 1: “ And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be esta- 
blished on the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it ;” by assum- 
ing that the mountain of the Lord’s house stands for the 
Christian church ; its restoration from its ruinous condition, 
and becoming the fixed site of the Lord’s house, for the 
elevation of the church to strength and conspicuity; and the 
confluence of the nations, their conversion and union with it. 
Ifthat then be their meaning, it must be by the use of the 
mountains, hills, and nations, as symbols, inasmuch as there is 
no other medium by which they can acquire such a significa- 
tion. There is no figure in the passage by which the mount 
of the Lord’s house can denote the church. It involves no 
comparison ; and no comparison could give it such a mean- 
ing. It involves no metaphor; nor were there a metaphor 
in its prediction, could it have such a signification. As the 
subject of the prediction is the mount of the Lord’s house, 
and the metaphor, if it involved one, would lie in the pre- 
dicate, that mount would be the subject of the metaphorical 
prediction; not the Christian church. Mount Zion cannot 
be exhibited as the church by a metaphor, in any other way 
than by being expressly declared to be such; no more than 
Judah can be exhibited by that figure as a lion, by any other 
means than by being called a lion. But the prediction is not— 
In the last days the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be a 
congregation of believers in the Messiah, or the Christian 
church ; as it would have been had that mount been meta- 
phorically exhibited as the church; but “the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the mountains, 
and exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto 
it.” Whatever then the establishment, exaltation, and con- 
fluence there are, it is Mount Zion that is to be the subject and 
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scene of them, not the Christian church. Ifthe verbs of the 
predicate are even supposed to be used metaphorically, it is 
still as impossible by the laws of that figure, as it is if the 
terms are used without a trope, that anything else than the 
mount of the Lord’s house can be the theme of the prediction, 

If that mountain then denote the church, it must be by its 
being used as its symbol. But that cannot be, because—not 
to allege other reasons—it would involve a sense that is 
absurd and impossible. If that mountain is used as a symbol 
of the Lord’s church; then, on the same grounds, the other 
mountains and hills must be taken as symbols of other 
churches; and the meaning of the prediction would be, that 
in the last days the Lord’s church shall be established on the 
great churches, and exalted above the small ones, and all 
nations shall flow unto it! But how can all nations flow to 
the Lord’s church, if there are to be other churches, great 
and small, that are to be wholly distinct from it, and fulfil no 
other office towards it, than to support and render it conspicu- 
ous? Besides—as, if the mountains and hills are used as 
symbols, the nations who flow to the mount of the Lord’s 
house, must also be employed as representatives of agents of 
a different order,—who are the beings whom they symbolize? 
Not Gentiles; for they are all embraced in the nations who 
are supposed to be used as the symbol. Not Israelites, for 
they must be taken as the Lord’s church, in distinction from 
Gentile converts. Such are the embarrassing results to 
which the treatment of literal passages as symbolical usually 
leads ! 


Il]. Of the explication of a symbol as though it were a 
metaphor, we have an example in Vitringa’s interpretation of 
the first seal of the Apocalypse. 


“ And I looked, and behold a white horse: and he who sat on it 
having a bow. And a crown was given to him, and he went forth 
conquering, and that he should conquer.”’—Rev. vi. 2. 

“The victorious emperor who is here painted in living colors, is 
Christ about to subject the Gentiles to his sway, and found among 
them a kingdom that is never to be overturned by the power of men 
or demons. The bow which he held in his hand denotes apostles, 
evangelists, teachers and heralds of the gospel, whom Christ uses as 
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instruments in promoting his spiritual kingdom. They who are 
accustomed to the study of spiritual things cannot err here; for 
there is an interpretation of this symbol by the Holy Spirit himself 
in Zechariah ix. 13. ‘ When I have bent Judah for me a bow, 
and filled with Ephraim.’ Judah and Ephraim are in a spiritual 
war a bow, to be bent and filled by God himself. The analogy of 
the symbol necessarily requires this construction ; for as the arrows 
denote the word itself of the gospel, which is more penetrating than 
any two-edged sword, the bow from which they are shot, must, of 
necessity, signify teachers and preachers, from whose mouth these 
darts proceed, and beconie infixed in the minds of Christ’s enemies.” 
—Anacris. Apoc. pp. 245, 246. 


But in the first place, this construction is not in conformity 
with the metaphor. He has misconceived the passage as 
though it exhibited both Judah and Ephraim as a bow: it is 
Judah only, however, that is denominated a bow; while 
Ephraim is assigned the place of an arrow, as in the common 
version, that given by Calvin, Cocceius, Michaelis, and the 
following by Hengstenberg: “For I bend to me Judah, fill 
the bow with Ephraim, and raise up thy sons, O Zion, against 
thy sons, O Javan, and make thee like the sword of a hero.” 
If the bow, then, were used here in the same manner as in 
the metaphor, the arrow would also represent men as well as 
the bow, as Ephraim is exhibited as the arrow which Judah 
was employed to discharge. Had he adhered to that model, 
therefore, instead of the word of the gospel, he would have 
represented the ministers whom the apostles ordained and 
sent forth to preach, as the arrow by which conquests were 
to be made ; which would be incongruous. 

But in the next place, his construction is wholly inconsist- 
ent with the laws of symbolization, as well as with the figure 
on which he founds it. He assumes that the horseman who 
bore the bow was Christ. But that is impossible, inasmuch 
as he stood by the throne and opened the seal, and continued 
there till the others were opened. There moreover is 
nothing whatever in the description of the horseman to sup- 
port that assumption. Whenever the Lamb appears in the 
visions, he bears the badges of his office as Redeemer, and is 
expressly designated as such by his titles and accompaniments. 
A sharp sword proceeds from his mouth. He proclaims him- 
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self to be the Alpha and Omega, who had been dead and is 
alive. His title, “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” is written 
on his vesture. He is worshipped by the living creatures 
and elders, as the Lamb who had redeemed them by his 
blood; and by the angels as worthy to reign over the uni- 
verse, and receive the adoration of all creatures. But the 
horseman received no such homage, had no such title, and 
bore no such badges. Instead, he was a man, and a warrior, 
and went forth to conquer men in war with the bow which 
he bore. He is himself, accordingly, the main symbol of the 
seal; and by the law of symbols, that agents stand for agents, 
their implements for the instruments used by the agents whom 
they symbolize, and the acts of the one for the corresponding 
acts of the other—he must represent an order of men of a 
different, but analogous profession, who by different means 
make a different but analogous conquest; and that conquest 
is a conversion of men to Christ. Instead of a bow there- 
fore, as Vitringa supposes, the horseman himself is the repre- 
sentative of apostles, evangelists, and other faithful and success- 
ful ministers of the gospel ; while the bow is the symbol of the 
sword of the Spirit—the word of God—by which men are 
brought into subjection to him. Vitringa thus, by taking the 
metaphor as his guide, misses the office of each of the symbols 
and violates analogy. When, on the other hand, they are 
construed according to their nature ;—the warrior as repre- 
senting teachers of the gospel; the bow as standing for the 
word by which they exert their power; and their winning 
men to Christ as their conquest ;—there is a resemblance and 
proportion between the symbols and that which they denote, 
that meets the requirements of analogy ; and the construction 
corresponds with the success that has attended Christ’s faith- 
ful ministers. 

These examples are sufficient to show the relation of the 
laws of figures and symbols to the modes of interpretation 
that have hitherto prevailed, and indicate the nature of the 
results to which they lead. The ample marks of their truth 
which they bear on their face; the decisive criteria which 
they present for the discrimination of symbols from figures, 
and of the different species of figures from one another, and 
the ease and certainty with which they confute false construc- 
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tions of them, and demonstrate their true meaning, will com- 
mend them, we trust, to the students of the sacred Word, and in- 
sure their acceptance. The changes they are suited to work, 
can be but very inadequately seen from the slight exemplifica- 
tions we have given. They place the interpretation of a large 
class of important passages on new grounds; overturn a 
crowd of wild hypotheses and false constructions ; render many 
predictions that have been regarded as extremely ambiguous, 
as easily determinable as any others; and, as we shall show 
in future numbers, impart clearness and certainty to several 
questions of moment respecting the future, that have hitherto 
been in debate. 


Art. I].—Tue Sacrep Catenpar or Propuecy, or a Disser- 
tation on the Prophecies which treat of the grand period of 
seven times. By George Stanley Faber, B.D., Rector of 
Long Newton. In three volumes. 1828. By the Editor. 


Ir is now more than forty years since Mr. Faber issued his 
first volume on the prophecies ; and twenty since the publica- 
tion of his Sacred Calendar, in which his first constructions of 
some of the symbols are modified, and the views expressed, 
we believe, which he continues to entertain. His works have 
had a large circulation, and contributed much to excite atten- 
tion to the subject. He has cultivated in a degree the different 
branches of learning that are requisite to an interpreter ; his 
style, though often turgid and disfigured by new coined and 
ill chosen words, is usually perspicuous; and he is much 
addicted to the forms of logic ; yet his expositions, we believe, 
seldom inspire a full conviction of their accuracy, and when 
examined often prove to be either mere expressions of his 
opinions unsupported by proof, or inferences from gratuitous 
and unauthorized assumptions. After all his labor, the mean- 
ing, we apprehend it is generally felt, of at least a large share 
of the prophecies, remains involved in as much uncertainty as 
it was before he attempted their explanation. He has settled 
no great question in regard to the principle on which their 
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signs are employed. He has furnished no clue by which 
others may more easily determine their import. Where 
lies the reason of this ill success? Had a mathematician 
labored through such a period to solve a series of intricate 
problems ; had he repeatedly worked out what he regarded 
as a satisfactory explication, and yet failed to produce a legiti- 
mate solution ; it would naturally be regarded as showing that 
he had misjudged either the nature of the propositions he was 
to verify, or else the principles on which their demonstration 
should be conducted. And such is undoubtedly the reason 
that Mr. Faber’s long and diligent endeavors have at best, in 
a considerable degree, served rather to bewilder than assist 
the student, and to darken, instead of explaining the prophe- 
cies. 

Yet his method of procedure is regarded by many as legiti- 
mate, and the whole body of popular writers conduct their 
explications on much the same principles. One of the most 
necessary and important means accordingly of correcting 
misapprehensions, and promoting a just understanding of the 
subject, is the confutation of their false theories, and exposure 
of the errors into which they have fallen in their interpreia- 
tions. There are many whom their injudicious methods have 
alienated from the study, who cannot be induced by any other 
means to reconsider it; and there is no other way in which 
many of their disciples and admirers can be led to adopt the 
laws of interpretation which the prophecies themselves pre- 
sent, and embrace the views of the things revealed, to which 
they lead. 

We design, therefore, to try their hypotheses and explana- 
tions by the great principles of symbolization and figurative 
language stated in this and the preceding numbers, and point 
out their errors with the freedom which the importance of the 
subject and fidelity to the truth demand. 

The great laws of symbols, let us remind the reader, are, 
Ist, that the representative and that which it represents, are 
always, with the exception of a single class, of different 
species or professions. Beasts denote men of analogous 
passions and habits. Waters stand for peoples and nations. 
The stars borne in Christ’s hand, represent Christian teachers. 
2d. Agents always stand for agents, acts for acts, and effects 
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for effects. 3d. When no agent of an analogous order can 
be found to symbolize the being, or order of beings that is to 
be represented, that being himself or one of his class appears 
in person, and acts as his own symbol. 

The laws of the metaphor, which is the only figure that 
requires to be considered in this discussion, are, 1st, that the 
terms in which it is expressed, are always used in their 
literal sense. 2d. The agent or object to which the figure 
is applied, is expressly named. 3d. The nature, qualities, 
or acts predicated by the figure, are not natural and proper to 
that subject, but are peculiar to agents or objects of another 
class. 

What now are the grounds on which Mr. Faber conducts 
his explanations? Does he regard these as the laws of inter- 
pretation! Is he aware that the prophecies themselves reveal 
the principles on which they are to be explained? Has he: 
any clear conceptions of symbolization, or figures? Does he 
follow in his explications any uniform rule? Very far from 
it. Many of the views which he exhibits of symbols are the 
converse of those which the prophecies themselves present ; 
while his notions of figures indicate an almost total ignorance 
of their nature. The expositions accordingly which he gives 
are generally in some relation inaccurate, and in a large 
proportion of instances wholly wrong. We shall offer proofs 
of this, first from his preliminary chapter “respecting the 
figurative and symbolic language of prophecy,” and then from 
the solutions he gives of some of the principal symbols of the 
Apocalypse. 

And in the first place, he betrays a wholly mistaken view 
of the subject, in the ascription to the prophecies of a peculiar 
and symbolical language. “Prophecy,” he says, “like science, 
has its own peculiar language.”—Vol. i. p.3. And he often 
uses the phrases, “ symbolical language,” “the language of 
symbols,” and “ the figurative language of symbols.”—Pp. 3, 8, 
14, 15, 38. But these expressions indicate an entire Misappre- 
hension, if by the representation that “ prophecy has its own 
peculiar language,” he means that its figurative language is 
founded on a different principle, or used in a different manner, 
from the figurative language of the merely historical and 
didactic Scriptures, or of uninspired writings. Figures are 
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indeed used more frequently in the prophecies than in the 
other parts of the sacred volume, and uninspired writings 
generally ; but their figures are founded on the same grounds, 
and used in precisely the same forms, as those of all other 
works. The comparisons, metaphors, and personifications of 
the prophets are of precisely the same species, and governed 
by the same rules, as those of other authors ; and when their 
office is understood, present no greater difficulties to the inter- 
preter, than the figures of the same classes that are used in 
ordinary speech. 

He errs, also, in the ascription to the prophets of a “sym- 
bolical language,” if he means by it either that the terms which 
they use in the description of symbols are peculiar, or are 
employed in a peculiar sense. The language in which they 
delineate symbols, has no title whatever to be considered as a 
symbolical language. Its terms are not themselves symbols. 
That office belongs only to the agents, actions, and objects 
which they describe. They are not used exclusively as the 
names of symbols, or to describe their nature or actions ; nor 
are they employed in a peculiar or extraordinary sense, but 
are all common words, and employed in their ordinary mean- 
ing. 

He is in an equal error also in representing that the terms 
by which symbols are designated are figurative. Instead, 
they are uniformly used in their literal sense, and of necessity ; 
as otherwise it could not be known what the symbols really 
are. How, for example,*could it be seen what the symbolic 
objects called stars and candlesticks are, if they are not 
actually such, but only received those denominations by a 
metaphor, the meaning of which would merely be, that they 
are objects like stars and candlesticks? If they merely resem- 
ble them, there clearly are no means of determining what 
they actually are; as there are numberless objects that are in 
some relation or other like stars and candlesticks. For aught 
that cotld be known, either of them might, and with equal 
probability, be any one of many hundreds of things. He thus, 
at his first step, plunges into errors that, on the one hand, 
expunge from the prophecies the whole series of the symbols, 
which are the media of the revelation ; and on the other, intro- 
duce into them a far more numerous set, that are the mere 
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creatures of his fancy, and have no determinable meaning. 
If the names of symbols are metaphors, the symbols them- 
selves are wholly concealed from us, and we have no means 
of ascertaining their nature or import. If the language in 
which they are described is symbolic, then we have as many 
symbols as there are words, but have no means whatever of 
knowing what they in that relation denote. If the word star 
is a symbol, its symbolic office must be wholly different from 
that of a star itself. If the word wild beast is a symbol, its 
function, as such, must be as unlike that of the wild beast of 
which it is the denominative, as it is itself unlike that monster. 
But the noun, wild beast, has no resemblance to that which it 
denotes. It has no seven heads; no ten horns; no iron teeth: 
no names of blasphemy written on it. It is not dressed in 
scarlet, and has no Babylonian woman on its shoulders. What 
a brilliant prospect these astounding blunders at the thres- 
hold of his inquiries present, of a satisfactory explication of the 
mysteries of the prophetic signs ! 

Next, he betrays a similar inaccuracy and confusion of 
views, in the representation that “ the phraseology of prophecy 
is constituted partly on abstract ideas ;” and that such phraseo- 
logy is purely metaphorical or allegorical,” p. 15. What it is 
that he means by the construction of metaphorical phraseology 
on abstract ideas, we are at a loss to determine. Is it that the 
prophets always designate abstract ideas by metaphorical 
terms ; or is it that all their metaphorical terms are names of 
abstract ideas? We know not what other construction to put 
on it; yet nothing could be more mistaken or preposterous: 
and if we turn to the passages which he alleges as proofs of 
his proposition, instead of finding a solution of the difficulty, 
we meet the most decisive evidence that his conceptions are 
extremely indistinct, both of the different species of figures, 
and of the difference of figures from symbols. Thus, he says 
in his first example ; “ Parturition signifies the birth of a com- 
munity, either ecclesiastical or civil, according as the tenor 
of the prophecy shall determine,” p. 15; and refers for an 
instance to Isaiah lxvi. 7-10. “Before she travailed, she 
brought forth; before her pain came, she was delivered of a 
man-child. Who hath heard such a thing? Who hath seen 
such things? Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one 
day? Or shall a nation be born at once? For as soon as 
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Zion travailed she brought forth her children.” But what 
abstract ideas are there in this passage? What “idea,” accor- 
ding to Dr. Webster’s definition, “separated from a complex 
object, or from other ideas that naturally accompany it ; as the 
solidity of marble contemplated apart from its color or figure ?” 
What “terms” are there “ which express an abstract idea, as 
beauty, whiteness, roundness, without regarding any subject in 
which they exist?” Not the shadow of either. The only figure 
which the passage presents, is the elliptical metaphor in which 
Zion, the city where the people of God offered their homage, 
is exhibited as a woman; and actions and affections ascribed 
to her that are proper to a woman; and the terms without 
exception in which they are expressed, are used in their lite- 
ral sense. 

His second example is equally mistaken. “ Life,” he says, 
“ denotes existence; and since existence may be either moral 
or political, it thence variously denotes either moral or politi- 
cal life,” p. 16; and he offers as his proof, Daniel vii. 12. “As 
concerning the rest of the beasts, they had their dominion 
taken away ; yet their lives were prolonged for a season and 
a time.” What abstract idea is there in this passage? Is 
there any term that expresses roundness, whiteness, smooth- 
ness, solidity, or any other quality independently of the subject 
in which it exists? What is meant by the statement that 
“life denotes existence?” Life is a mode of existence, and 
necessarily involves it. With what meaning, then, is it said 
that it denotes it? Is it that life is a predicate, and that there- 
fore in order to it there must be a subject, of which it may be 
affirmed? But what has so needless a proposition to do with 
the question, whether the figurative phraseology of the pro- 
phets is founded on abstract ideas? Does he mean that when 
life is ascribed to a symbol, it denotes moral or political exist- 
ence in the agent which the symbol represents? But how 
does that appear? The peculiar life of the agents foreshown 
depends on their nature or office. How then does it appear 
that the agents represented by a living symbol, must be either 
moralists or politicians? May they not be warriors? May 
they not be ministers of a religion? May they not be disem- 
bodied spirits, or fallen angels? And, finally, what is there 
metaphorical or allegorical in this passage? The beasts are 
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the first three of Daniel’s Visions, and are literal beasts, not 
metaphors. Their lives were real lives, and their dominion 
or power, a real power suited to their nature ; and such as the 
lion, the leopard, and the bear, are accustomed to exert over 
other animals. 

His third example is open to similar objections. “Sores,” 
he says, “are ill-digested humors in the body politic, after they 
have broken out into overt action. In a theological sense, 
they denote various degrees of open profligacy and apostasy, 
according to their various degrees of putridity,” p. 16. These 
are certainly novel propositions. It has hitherto been held 
that sores are affections of the bodies of men, not of their minds ; 
and of individuals, not of communities. It is to give a new 
view of Job’s boils, to transfer them from him to a body politic. 
It exhibits the sores of Lazarus under quite an unexpected 
aspect to convert them into “ ill-digested humors” of the State, 
and makes it difficult to conceive in what manner it was that 
the dogs fulfilled their office towards them. How superficial 
must Mr. F.’s views be, that he can frame such definitions, from 
which no ingenuity can extract a satisfactory meaning, and 
persuade himself that they can yield assistance to the student 
of the prophetic oracles! If we turn to the passages to which 
he refers as examples, our surprise, instead of being relieved, 
is converted into astonishment. The first is Isaiah i. 6. 
“From the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no 
soundness in it; but wounds, and bruises, and _ putrifying 
sores. They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment.” The other is 2 Chron. vii. 28. “If 
there be dearth in the land, if there be pestilence, if there be 
blasting or mildew, locusts or caterpillars; if their enemies 
besiege them in the cities of their land; whatsoever sore, or 
whatsoever sickness there be.” In the first place, these pas- 
sages are not prophetic. The first is merely descriptive of 
what was already in existence ;--the other, from the prayer of 
Solomon at the dedication of the temple, is hypothetical. 
How then, if the phraseology of prophecy be peculiar, can 
passages like these, which are not predictive, be taken as ex- 
amples of that peculiarity? What a surprising error to ascribe 
to unprophetic passages such an arbitrary and unauthorized 
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meaning, and attempt to support by it a gratuitous and absurd 
theory in regard to the use of prophetic language? In the 
next place, there is no figure whatever in the passage from 
Chronicles. The terms are used in their literal sense. Nor is 
there any in the words—wounds, bruises, and sores—in Isaiah. 
The figure, which is a hypocatastasis, is in the preceding 
verse, and consists in the substitution of an individual who has 
been scourged to laceration, in place of the Israelitish people ; 
as is shown in the analysis of figures in the preceding article. 
The words—wounds, bruises, and sores—are accordingly used 
literally, and the figure is equivalent to a comparison; as 
though the expression had been, “ Why should ye be stricken 
any more? Ye will revolt more and more. Ye have already 
been smitten till ye are like one whose whole head is sick, and 
whose whole heart is faint.” The evil then which the lan- 
guage denotes, must be held to have been one that was in- 
flicted by an exterior agent, not a moral or political disorder 
that owed its existence to themselves. Mr. F. is wholly in 
error, therefore, in alleging it as denoting “ ill-digested hu- 
mors in the body politic.” No construction could be more 
unauthorized. But apart from that mistake, what proof do 
these passages furnish of his theory that “the phraseology of 
the prophets is founded partly on abstract ideas?” Are strokes, 
wounds, bruises, and sores, abstractions? What astounding 
mistakes thus to allege passages that are historical and hypothe- 
tical, as examples of predictions ; to exhibit words as used 
figuratively, that are employed in their literal sense; and to 
treat terms in the concrete, as used in the abstract ! 

We might thus go through all the other specifications which 
he gives to support his representation, that “the phraseology of 
the prophets is founded partly on abstract ideas, and that such 
phraseology is purely metaphorical,” and point out in each a 
similar confusion of thought and misapprehension. There is 
but a single idea that has any title to be considered as abstract, 
expressed in the whole of the fifty passages to which he refers. 
Some of them are not prophetic, and but few are metaphorical. 
But these examples show sufficiently, not only that he is mis- 
taken in his views of the origin of metaphors, but that he is 
radically deficient in the discrimination and accuracy that are 
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essential to an interpreter. He could scarcely have advanced 
atheory indicating a more unfortunate inacquaintance with the 
subject. 

Thirdly. He is unaware of the difference of metaphors 
from symbols, and confounds them both in his discourse re- 
specting the phraseology of the prophets, and in his interpre- 
tations. Thus he represents symbols in their first stage, as 
used on the same principle as metaphors, to express the quali- 
ties of agents, or their actions, instead of representing agents 
themselves. 


“To persons in early, or half civilized society, who were more 
conversant with things than with words, figurative or tropical lan- 
guage would soon, from absolute necessity, become familiar. Would 
we describe a man who possessed the mingled qualities of courage, 
and ferocity, and generosity ; we should, in such a state of society, 
find it no easy matter to express these abstract qualities in words 
definitely appropriate ; but if we called the man a Uion, addressing 
ourselves to a race of hunters who were well acquainted with the 
nature of that animal, we should make them without further trouble 
perfectly understand what we meant. On the same principle we 
should call a dangerous and crafty and malicious man a snake in the 
grass ; a peaceful and industrious man, an ox ; an ambitious and 
quick-sighted man, a hawk, or an eagle ; and a faithful and attached 
domestic, a dog. Accordingly names of this description are perpetu- 
ally assumed by the savage warriors of North America, or conferred 
upon them by their warlike followers. One man is The Tiger ; 
another The Lion; a third The Great Buffalo; and a fourth, The 
Bloodhound. Thus we see that the language of defective civilization 
becomes of necessity a language of symbols.” 


But he has offered no ground whatever for this conclusion. 
He has only shown that men, in the early stages of civiliza- 
tion, were accustomed to employ metaphorical names, in order 
toa clearer description of agents. He has alleged no proof 
that the terms which they use in that manner, belong to a 
language of symbols. He proceeds : 


“If such then was of necessity the language of defective civiliza- 
tion, such also would be the first rude attempt to express it in writing. 
The earliest manuscripts were neither more nor less than pictures ; 
but these pictures closely followed the analogy of spoken language. 
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Hence, like spoken language itself, they were partly proper, and partly 
tropical. A member of a half civilized community, who wished to 
express to the age, the naked idea of a man, would rudely delineate the 
picture of a man; but such a delineation would be insufficient, if he 
wished to express a man marked by such and such qualities. How then 
would he manage when in this difficulty? He would obviously transfer 
to the sand,or the leaf, or the brick, or the rock, the image which had 
become familiar to him in his ordinary conversation. A brave and fe. 
rocious and generous man he was already accustomed to denominate 
alion ; if, therefore, he wished to express such a man in writing, he 
would delineate a dion. In asimilar manner, the person whom he called 
a snake, he would paint a snake ; the person whom he called an oz, 
he would paint an ox ; the person whom he called an eagle, he would 
paint an eagle; and the person whom he called a dog, he would 
paint a dog. But such a mode of delineation is no other than the 
tropical hieroglyphic or symbol in its earliest stage of existence ; 
and when once this method of writing has been adopted, the idea 
upon which it was built, would readily suggest another involution. 
If on account of his qualities, a single individual might aptly be 
represented by a lion, or an eagle, or an ox; it were easy and 
natural to employ the same symbols for the purpose of representing 
a body corporate, or a nation; for nation bears to nation the same 
reference, that individual bears to individual. Hence, according to 
their attributed characteristics, this nation would be the lion ; that 
would be the bear ; and that would be the tiger.””—Pp. 4-7. 


But the use which he here ascribes to pictures, is not that 
of symbols, but of mere hieroglyphs. The picture of a tree 
could not signify a man, unless it were accompanied by other 
signs that showed it to be used in that relation. Why should 
it not by itself be taken, as much as the picture of a man, to 
stand for that of which it is the figure? The lion is never 
used in hieroglyphs in the manner he represents. It stands 
either for the name of the lion itself, or else for the first letter 
of its Egyptian name, and is, like all other hieroglyphics, used 
phonetically. 

He betrays this confusion of metaphors with symbols also 
in the passages which he alleges to show that “the phraseolo- 
gy of the prophets is founded partly on abstract ideas, and 
that such phraseology is purely metaphorical.” Several of 
those to which he refers, are simply descriptive of symbols, 
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and have no metaphorical expressions whatever. Thus to 
prove that “slaying denotes” by a metaphor, “the infliction 
of moral or political death,” he alleges Daniel vii. 11—“I be- 
held even till the beast was slain, and his body destroyed and 
given to the burning flame:” Rev. ix. 15; xi. 73; xii. 83— 
“And the four angels were loosed, which were prepared for 
an hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, for to slay the 
third part of men.” “ And when they shall have finished 
their testimony, the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless 
pit, shall make war against them, and shall overcome them, 
and shall kill them.” “ And I saw one of its heads as it were 
wounded to death; and his deadly wound was healed.” But 
the terms slain, killed, and wounded to death, in these pas- 
sages, are not used metaphorically, but in their natural sense. 
The symbolic agents to which they are applied, were really 
wounded and slain, as the language affirms; not subjected to 
some other agency; and those inflictions were suited to their 
nature. They were corporal agents that had life, and wounds 
and slaughter were inflictions of which they were susceptible. 
He wholly mistakes the nature of the passages, and treats the 
literal language in which the catastrophes of the symbols are 
described, as though it were metaphorical. To give to the terms 
the import which he assigns to them is, moreover, to convert 
the prediction into nonsense. What can be meant by morally 
or politically slaying a wild beast, or morally or politically 
wounding its head? What can be meant by morally or po- 
litically slaying witnesses who do not act as moralists or poli- 
ticians? He obviously confounds the infliction on the symbol 
with that which he supposes it to represent on the symbolized 
agent; and imagines that it is by a metaphor, and not as a 
symbol, that it indicates what he regards it as foreshowing. 
But that is first to confound the sign with that which it signifies, 
and next to treat the language in which the symbol is de- 
scribed, as the medium of the prediction, in place of the sym- 
bol itself. No mistake could indicate a more radical igno- 
rance of the subject, or lead to worse results. Most of the 
terms which he alleges in proof that “the phraseology of the 
prophets is founded partly on abstract ideas, and is purely 
metaphorical,” are in like manner employed in the description 
of symbols, and are used in their literal sense. 
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Fourthly. He exhibits an equal misconception of the nature 
of symbols, in the representation that they are used on the 
same principles as the ancient hieroglyphs. “Such,” he 
says, “is the principle on which is built the figurative lan- 
guage of prophecy. Like the ancient hieroglyphs, and like 
those non-alphabetic characters which are derived from 
them, it is a language of ideas, rather than of wori's,” p. 10. 
“The Scriptures, in their ultimate use, were not designed for 
this people or for that people in particular, but for the whole 
world. Hence it was meant that their predictions should be 
couched in what may be termed an universal language. But 
the only universal language in existence is the language of 
hieroglyphics,” p. 11. This, however, is wholly mistaken ; as 
hieroglyphs—as is shown in another article in this number— 
are universally mere signs of the voice. 

Fifthly. He follows Mr. Mede and Mr. Daubuz, in repre- 
senting symbols as fulfilling the same office as the agents and 
events in common dreams, and to be explained by the same 
laws as were employed by the ancient Pagan dream expositors 
in their interpretation. 


“On the same foundation is built the entire system of the old 
Pagan oneirocritics. They did not interpret dreams vaguely and 
loosely, according to the accidental humor of each particular 
soothsayer ; but they proceeded according to certain fixed and 
definite rules, which rules themselves were founded upon the figura- 
tive language of symbols.” “ Artemidorus, and Astrampsychus, 
and Achmetes, and those other oneirocritics who are mentioned by 
them, assume as a general principle, that such and such hierogly- 
phics bear such and such a meaning; and this point having been 
laid down, they very regularly fabricate their interpretations of 
dreams accordingly.” —Pp. 8-10. 


Of the many great and discreditable errors into which 
writers have fallen in their attempts to explain the prophecies, 
there is none that bespeaks more unworthy and mean ideas 
of them than this. It is the great characteristic of ordinary 
dreams that they are without law. They are the work of 
the lower parts of our nature, memory, the imagination, and 
the senses, when without the control of reason, and are accord- 
ingly, like the fancies of a delirious person, a mere chaos of 
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fortuitous conceptions. Their parts have ordinarily no 
rational connexion with each other, and they are often in the 
utmost degree inconsistent with the laws of cause and effect. 
What a degradation of the symbolic prophecies to reduce 
them to a level with such bewildered conceptions! What an 
impeachment of the wisdom of the Almighty, to represent 
him as employing such a chaos of disordered and senseless 
fancies as the instrument of revealing to his people the 
future ! 

But his representation is wholly unauthorized, that those 
Pagan dream expositors “did not interpret them vaguely and 
loosely, but proceeded according to certain fixed and definite 
rules,” if he means by it that they regarded the agents and events 
of dreams as sustaining a uniform relation to that which they 
supposed them to denote. He could have offered no state- 
ment in more palpable contradiction to fact. One of the 
most conspicuous characters of their system of explication 
is, that they interpreted dreams, not by the dreams them- 
selves, but by the occupation and condition of the dreamer; 
and made precisely the same vision, therefore, indicative of the 
most dissimilar and opposite events, according as the state or 
office of the dreamers varied. Thus Artemidorus says “ of 


the birth :” 


“Tf any one dreams of being born, he must judge in this sort. 
This dream is good for him that is poor, for he shall have means or 
friends which will maintain him; or if he be not a tradesman, and 
of an art which requires the work of the hand, for this dream fore- 
warns him that he should be without work, as children which have 
their hands bound together: To him that is rich, this dream signifieth 
that he shall have no rule in the house, but others shall overrule 
him against his will, for children are governed by others. To him 
whose wife is unfruitful it signifies that she shall die; for children 
are not married: but to him whose wife bears, it denotes that he shall 
have a son in all things as like himself, as though he were born 
twice. To champions and combatants this dream is ill, for children 
can neither go nor run, and cannot assail any man. To him that is 
in the country, that he shall return home, as if he should return to his 
beginning. To a sick man it signifieth death ; because the dead are 
Wrapped in linen clothes, as children, and laid in the ground.” 
—Pp. 14, 15. 
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Here identically the same dream is treated as capable of 
the most diverse and opposite meanings, and the key to its 
import is represented as not in the dream itself, but in the 
pursuit or condition of the,dreamer ; and the meaning is in each 
instance wholly arbitrary and preposterous. . What adapta- 
tion has a man’s dreaming that he is born, to indicate that his 
wife is to die? Can any two events be imagined more un- 
like? What analogy is there between such a dream and a 
man’s returning from the country? Or dying and being laid 
inthe ground? It is to trifle with the reader, to represent 
such absurd constructions as founded on “ fixed and definite 
rules.” Again he says “ of the head :” 


* ‘To dream you have a great head, is good to a rich man who hath 
not as yet any great estate and dignity ; also to a poor man, toa 
champion, to an usurer, to a horse-courser, to him that puts out money 
to use ; for first, this dream foretells principality or dignity, in which 
he must wear a crown, sceptre, or diadem. Second. Great riches 
and possessions. ‘To a champion, victory. To a broker, an usurer, 
great heaps and sums of money. But to those already in dignity, 
and to an orator and judge of the people, this dream brings charges 
and reproaches by the people. And to him that is sick, it is head. 
ache. ‘To a soldier, it signifieth travel and pain. To a servant, 
long servitude ; and to him that hath chosen a calm life, pain and 
anger. But to have the head less than natural proportion, signifieth 
a thing contrary to the signification of the head above spoken of; 
importing differences corresponding to the different quality of the 
man.” —P. 18. 


Here, in like manner, the dream is construed wholly by the 
profession or condition of the dreamer, and made, as his oc- 
cupation or state varies, to indicate the most dissimilar and 
opposite things, and no one of the meanings ascribed to it has 
any ground in analogy. What adaptation has a dream of 
having a great head to denote that the dreamer shall attain 
the dignity of a crown or a sceptre? Is there any more 
relation between a great head and a sceptre, than there is be- 
tween a great head and a halter, or any other thing with 
which it has no natural connexion? What conceivable ana- 
logy is there between a great head and great possessions, 
victory or a great heap of gold? What can be more obvious 
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than that the whole of the fancied correspondence lies in the 
word great! The rest of the meaning is deduced wholly from 
the occupation of the dreamer. A dream of being of a great 
height, or gigantic size, would have presented just as good 
ground for such interpretations as a dream of a great head. 
Nothing can be more fanciful and arbitrary than these con- 
structions. And such, with at most one exception, they must 
necessarily be, when several significations are ascribed to the 
same dream. There is but one set of agents and acts to 
which an agent and act in a dream can sustain an exact 
analogy. All constructions, therefore, that exhibit an agent 
and act as representing any other set than that to which it 
corresponds, are of course in violation of congruity, and 
must be the product of mere conjecture, or false and arbitrary 
rules. The system of Artemidorus is therefore demonstrably 
false; for he uniformly construes dreams by the condition of 
the dreamers, and ascribes to them as many different mean- 
ings as there are persons of different states and occupations 
by whom he supposes them to be dreamed. The whole series 
of the interpretations which he gives, are like those which we 
have quoted. 

Sixthly. He falls into a great error also in representing 
symbols as having a double meaning, or standing at the same 
time for two classes of agents of a wholly different order. 
He says: 


“Since prophecy relates both to things temporal and to things 
spiritual, the symbols employed in prophecy have ordinarily a double 
relation also. Yet wherever this is the case, the principle of analogy 
is always carefully preserved ; for what a symbol temporally denotes 
in the state, it equally denotes spiritually in the church, so far as an 
evident correspondence between those two bodies social can be pre- 
served.”. . . “The natural world, when interpreted temporally, 
denotes a secular empire, or a complete civil body politic.” . . . 
“The natural world, when interpreted ecclesiastically, denotes the 
whole ecclesiastical empire, or the complete body politic of the 
church within the limits of any given geographical territory.””—Pp. 
18, 19, 23. 


But this is as inconsistent with their nature, and as incom- 
patible with a demonstrative interpretation, as the ascription of 
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a double sense were to words. Do the candlesticks and stars 
each signify two classes of agents? Why then is but one 
half of their signification explained by the Redeemer? If the 
head of the wild beast denotes two classes of agents, why is 
but one of them indicated by the interpreting angel ?—and 
what is the other? What second class is denoted by the ten 
horns, which are interpreted of kings? If the two horns of 
the wild beast from the earth are to be interpreted on that as- 
sumption, what are the third and fourth powers which they 
denote? If, as he asserts, symbols have “ordinarily a 
double relation,” and denote both agents in the State and 
agents in the Church, why did he not point us to some passage 


in which the same representative stands for each of those: 


classes? If aware of any such instance, why did he content 
himself with declaring that “the natural world, when inter. 
preted temporally, denotes a secular empire or complete civil 
body politic ;” and that “the natural world, when interpreted ec- 
clesiastically, denotes the whole ecclesiastical empire, or com- 
plete body politic of the church within the limits of any given 
geographical territory.” He was proposing to teach us how 
symbols are to be interpreted, not what the meaning is that is 
ascribed to them when interpreted in a given way. 

But his theory is as contrary to the nature of symbols as it 
is inconsistent with the interpretations of them that are given 
by Christ and the attending angels. A single symbol cannot 
have an adaptation to represent persons or agents that are 
essentially dissimilar, like civil and ecclesiastical rulers. The 
power of the one is physical ; that of the other is moral. The 
agency of the one is on the body; of the other on the mind. 
They must be represented, therefore, by symbols that have a 
corresponding difference from one another. The action of a 
ferocious wild beast on inferior animals, seizing, rending, and 
devouring them, may with propriety be employed to denote 
the agency of civil rulers in torturing and slaughtering their 
subjects. But it cannot be made the symbol of a resembling 
agency of ecclesiastics on the minds of men. That were to 
make the bodies of animals, the symbols of souls, which is 
incongruous. The agency of tyrannical and bloody rulers in 
oppressing and starving their subjects, may aptly be made a 
symbol of the agency of religious teachers, in tyrannizing over 
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them in an ecclesiastical relation, and striking them with a 
spiritual death. But there its representative office necessarily 
ends, as there is no other agency to which it bears such a 
correspondence. What else is there to which the body sus- 
tains the same relation as it does to the soul, and which it may 
symbolize on the same principle ? 

Seventhly. He follows Mr. Mede and Mr. Whiston, in as- 
suming it as the grand rule of interpretation that the order of 
the visions is to be taken from intrinsic notes in the prophecy, 
independently of their explication. He says: 


“In the due abstract arrangement of this mysterious volume, the 
following are the matters which chiefly require to be discussed : the 
mutual relation of the three septenaries of the seals, the trumpets, 
and the vials ; the Apocalyptic commencement and termination of 
the latter three times and a half; and the limits and harmonical 
construction of the greater sealed book and of the little open book. 

“These several matters must be considered abstractedly, as a 
necessary preparation for the direct exposition and application of the 
Apocalyptic oracles themselves.”’—Vol. i. p. 327. 


And in a note he adds: 


“ By abstractedly, | mean, independently of any specific mode of 
applicatory exposition, which an inquirer into such matters may have 
antecedently framed for himself. 

“ This system of abstract arrangement was the admirable plan of 
the excellent Mede in the construction of his Clavis Apocalyptica ; 
and without the adoption of such a plan, any interpretation of St. 
John’s prophecies will be purely gratuitous, and unsubstantial, and 
unsatisfactory. 

“In fact, to undertake an exposition of the Apocalypse on any 
other principle, is to bend the inspired book to our own speculations, 
instead of bending, as we ought to do, our own speculations to the 
inspired book. The book must first be abstractedly arranged by the 
instrumentality of notes or marks, furnished exclusively by itself ; 
and when on sufficient internal and independent evidence it has 
been thus abstractedly arranged, that arrangement must henceforth 
be rigidly adhered to; insomuch that no applicatory exposition, 
which in any wise violates it, must for a moment be tolerated or 
admitted.””—Vol. i. p. 327. 
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But this is erroneous in every respect. In the first place, 
the order of the events that are foreshown in the visions, 
cannot be ascertained independently of interpretation. It 
cannot be known, for example, what period the testimony of 
the witnesses is to occupy, the residence of the woman in the 
desert, the triumph of the wild beast, or any other agents 
whose period is expressly defined, until it is known by inter- 
pretation what the symbolized periods are that are assigned to 
those agents. It must be known what forty-two months, 
twelve hundred and sixty days, and a time, times, and half 
time represent, before it can be known that they all signify 
twelve hundred and sixty years. But unless the length of 
that period is known, it cannot be certainly told what relation 
as to time all the other agents foreshown in the prophecy are 
to sustain to those that are to continue through that period. 

But apart from that consideration, it cannot be known what 
the order of the events revealed is, except by knowing what 
they are. How can it be ascertained that the events sym- 
bolized under the sixth seal are to take place later than most 
of those symbolized in the tenth chapter, until it is known 
what those events are? How can it be known that the 
slaughter of the witnesses is future, until it is known what it is 
that is symbolized by their slaughter? Mr. Faber himself, 
like many others, has first wholly misjudged of its period, by 
following his “system of abstract arrangement,” and then 
wholly misrepresented its nature, in a large degree, doubtless, 
because he had assigned it to a period in which there were 
no such events as it foreshows, There is scarcely a more 
marked example in the whole course of false interpretation, 
of an expositor’s bending “the inspired book to his own spe- 
culations, instead of bending his speculations to the inspired 
book.” . 

We have another example of the mistakes to which he has 
been led by that rule, in his views of the little book given by 
the angel to John, chap. x. He regards that book as a 
codicil to the book of seven seals, and as standing in the 
same relation as a symbol to chap. xi.—xiv., as the sealed 
book sustains to the other parts of the revelation. But that 
implies that the being who held it, and gave it to the apostle, 
was the Lamb; as it is represented in the fifth chapter, that 
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no created agent was able or worthy to take the place of the 
Revealer, and open the seals of the book. The prophecy, 
however, represents the being bearing the little book opened, 
as an angel. He cannot, therefore, have represented the 
Son of God; and as he did not act in his place, the book he 
bore cannot have been, like the sealed book, a symbol of any 
part of the things revealed. 

But, finally, were it admitted that the order of the events 
foreshown can be determined independently of interpretation, 
still that order would not be the grand rule of interpreting the 
symbols of those events. No error can be greater; as the 
meaning of the symbols deperids on their nature, not on the 
order in which that which they foreshow is to come into 
existence. His assumption is as absurd as it were to ima- 
gine, that the meaning of historical hieroglyphs, or words, 
depends, not on themselves, but on the order in which the 
events which they relate took place. 

From these views which he gives in his preliminary 
chapter and preface of the nature of figurative language and 
symbols, and of the laws by which they are to be inter- 
preted, it is apparent that his conceptions are in the utmost 
degree confused and mistaken. The great law of symboliza- 
tion, that agents always denote agents, has wholly escaped his 
notice. Instead of regarding symbols as a peculiar species 
of representatives, he confounds them with the ordinary figures 
of language ; and in place of receiving the explanations given 
by the Son of God as revealing the principle on which they 
are to be interpreted, he takes the hieroglyphs of Egypt, the 
rules of ancient dream expositors, and the false theories of 
Mr. Mede and Mr. Daubuz as his guide. The meaning, 
accordingly, which he assigns to many of them is, as might 
be expected from his erroneous theories, in the utmost degree 
mistaken. 

Such is his exposition of the first four seals. He says, 


“ In the language of hieroglyphics a beast is an empire. Whence, 
as a wild beast is an empire, viewed under the aspect of an irreli- 
gious and persecuting ferocity, so a war horse will obviously be an 
empire, viewed under the aspect of pre-eminent military pugnacity. 
For since a beast simply represents an empire simply, a beast com- 

VOL. I.—NO. IU. 27 
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plexly, according to the characteristic nature of its complexity, will 
represent an empire complexly.””—Vol. ii. p. 290. 


This has the air of very exact logic, but unhappily for his 
accuracy, both his premises and conclusions are wholly gra- 
tuitous and false. If a wild beast denoted an empire, it would 
be used arbitrarily, not in conformity with analogy, as an 
animal has no adaptation to symbolize a territory. But if that 
symbol were used arbitrarily, and arbitrariness were the law 
of symbolization, it then would not follow from the fact that 
a wild beast was employed to represent an empire, that a 
horse would in like manner be used to denote an empire. It 
might also be used arbitrarily, and for aught that appears, to 
denote a thousand other things as well as a territory. But 
aside from this consideration, which overturns his whole ex- 
plication, he here, in the first place, violates the law that 
living symbolic agents represent living agents; not uncon- 
scious objects, or abstractions. His construction is wholly 
against analogy. There is no suitableness in a living agent, 
to symbolize a mere territory. The one is conscious and ac- 
tive ; the other senseless and passive. 

It is inconsistent with the representation in the Apocalypse 
that the ten horned wild beast is regarded with wonder and 
homage by the population of the Roman empire. “ And the 
whole earth wondered after the wild beast. And they wor- 
shipped the wild beast, saying, Who is like to the wild beast, 
and Who is able to war with it?” It cannot be the symbol of 
a territory therefore. It were absurd to exhibit a population 
as wondering after their territory, and paying it religious ho- 
mage. It is inconsistent also with the actions ascribed to the 
beast. 


“ And a mouth was given to it speaking great things and blasphe- 
mies, and it opened its mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme 
his name, and his tabernacle, and those who dwell in heaven. And 
it was given to it to make war with the saints, and to vanquish them; 
and authority was given to it over every tribe, and people, and tongue, 
and nation ; and all will worship it who dwell on the earth, whose 
name is not written in the book of life of the Lamb.” 


Here the wild beast is discriminated in the clearest manner 
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from the population of the empire, and is said to have authority 
over them. But a territory has no authority over the tribes, 
and peoples, and nations, and tongues that inhabit it, nor any 
other power which the authority of the beast may be sup- 
posed to symbolize. And what again can a territory possess 
that corresponds to the mouth of the wild beast? What acts 
can it exert that can answer to the beast’s blasphemy of God, 
and his tabernacle, and those who dwell in heaven? Of 
what homage can it be the object that shall resemble the wor- 
ship of the beast by all those whose name is not written in the 
book of life of the Lamb? Or how can it make war on the 
saints? What can be more manifest than the utter incon- 
sistency of Mr. F’.’s construction with these peculiarities of the 
symbol ? 

It is in contradiction also to the interpretation given by the 
angel of the heads and horns of the beast. As its heads and 
horns denote kings, it clearly cannot as a whole symbolize a 
mere territory. It is in contradiction likewise to the explica- 
tion given of the ram and goat of Daniel’s vision, which are 
said to denote the kings of Media and Greece. How, with 
these interpretations before him, could Mr. F. assume as an 
“abstract” truth, that a beast denotes an empire ? 

Next, he violates their law also, in the representation that a 
warrior symbol must denote a warring empire. “A war 
horse, or a collection of united war horses, represents a great 
military empire,” p. 293. The fact that the horsemen of the 
first, second, and fourth seals are armed with weapons, and 
conquer and slaughter, so far from indicating that they repre- 
sent warriors, or empires devoted to slaughter and conquest, 
isa proof that those whom they represent are not warriors, 
but agents of a different profession. To look to the military 
world for their counterpart, is to look where it is known with 
absolute certainty from the first great law of symbolization, 
that they are not to be found. Mr. Faber’s assumption im- 
plies that in respect to their characteristic agency, the symbol 
and that which it symbolizes are of the same species. 

Thirdly, he falls into the error of treating the horse, the 
mere auxiliary of the main symbol, as itself the leading sym- 
bol, and interpreting the rider by his steed; as his inference 
that the horseman is an emperor, or represents a series of su- 
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preme rulers, is founded on the assumption that the horse de- 
notes an empire. But that is erroneous and absurd. The 
office of the rider does not depend on the horse ; but the of. 
fice of the horse on that of the agent who employs and di- 
rects it. His construction implies moreover that a territory 
has the power of motion from place to place, like the steed ofa 
military chief invading foreign kingdoms. Were his assertion 
correct that a beast denotes an empire, then the horses of the 
sixth trumpet must be taken as symbols of so many military 
empires, and two myriads of myriads, or two hundred nil- 
lions of empires, must actually migrate into the Roman terri- 
tory, and slay one third of its population in order to the fulfil- 
ment of that vision! Is Mr. Faber prepared for such a re- 
sult from his assumption? Has he ever heard of a migration 
of territories bearing their military rulers into other lands and 
empires, as a horse bears a military chief from one place to 
another in a campaign or battle? Instead of such incongrui- 
ties, the horse, like the bow and sword, is the mere auxiliary, 
or instrument of the rider, and is designed to exhibit him as 
he appears in using his weapon, or acting as a commander in 
war. 

Finally, he is led by these false views of the laws of sym- 
bolization, to interpret the horses of the first four seals, as sig- 
nifying the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman empires; 
which is in contradiction to the representation of the prophecy 
that the things which it reveals were to take place after the 
vision, and were shortly to come to pass. According to his 
construction, instead of revealing the future, they were repre- 
sentative of territories in relations to certain rulers ; and inre- 
lations that had in a large degree ceased to exist for many 
ages. This stupendous violation of the prophecy is one of 
the results of his “ system of abstract arrangement” of the 
visions, independently of interpretation, and is among the ex- 
ploits which he regards as “ bending his own speculations to 
the inspired book,” “ instead of bending the inspired book to 
his speculations !” 

He runs, in the interpretation of the fourth seal, into the 
error of representing Death and Hades as personifications. 
“Death personified is not the only agent introduced.” “He 
is attended by a personification of Hades, or the invisible 
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world.”—Vol. ii. p. 316. But the rider was a living agent, and 
aman, and cannot, therefore, be a personification, as personi- 
fication lies in the ascription of personality, not to a person, 
but to an inanimate object. It moreover is not said that the 
rider is Death itself, but only that his name is Death. Nor is 
Hades, which is the grave, not “the invisible world,” a per- 
sonification. There is nothing peculiarly belonging to a person 
ascribed to it. It is merely said, that it followed after the 
rider of the horse. His interpretation, moreover, overturns 
his assumption that, “a charioteer or a rider represents the 
political form of government under which an empire is placed.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 293. If this rider is an intelligent agent only by 
personification, then as he is not really a conscious agent, 
he cannot be supposed to exercise a control over the horse, 
and therefore cannot be taken to symbolize a government or 
form of government. It is incongruous, moreover, to regard 
the rider of a horse, as symbolizing “the political form of a 
government.” If he symbolize anything in relation to it, it 
must be its rulers themselves, not its political constitution. 

He holds also that the rider has the same symbolic meaning 
as the ten-horned wild beast, and that Hades denotes the same 
empire as the two-horned wild beast. 


“As Death on the sallow-white horse is identical with the first 
wild beast of the Apocalypse, or the seven headed and ten-horned 
secular Roman empire; so his attendant Hades must obviously, I 
think, be also identical with the second wild beast of the Apocalypse, 
or the two-horned spiritual empire of the papacy.’’—Vol. ii. p. 317. 


But the first is wholly without authority. He indeed offers 
no evidence of it whatever, but assumes it as self-evident, and 
proceeds immediately to reason from it in proof of the second. 
It is against the law of symbols. As the rider is taken from 
the Roman military empire, he cannot be the representative 
of the military chiefs of that empire. That were to make the 
symbol and that which it denotes of the same species. It is 
a still grosser violation of the law of symbols to interpret the 
horseman as representing the Roman empire itself. That is 
to make a living intelligent agent, the symbol of an unconscious 
territory ; which is in the utmost degree inconsistent with 
analogy. It is equally incongruous to exhibit the grave as 
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the symbol of the same power as the two-horned wild beast. 
A grave—an artificial pit designed for the burial of a human 
body—has no adaptation to represent an empire, nor the rulers 
of an empire. There is no conceivable resemblance between 
them. If moreover, as he asserts, the grave was not really a 
grave, but only such by personification, then as its real nature 
is wholly unknown, it is impossible to demonstrate that it can 
be a symbol of the same power as is denoted by the two- 
horned wild beast. For aught that can be seen, it may, of all 
possible things, be the most unsuitable for such a symbolization, 
And finally, this construction contradicts his former interpre- 
tation of Hades as the symbol of “the invisible world.” _ If 
adapted to symbolize “the invisible world,” how can it be 
suited to represent the visible? What can be more inconsi- 
derate and lawless, than to assign to a symbol such dissimilar 
offices, each of which is inconsistent with analogy ? 

Into what an abyss of errors he thus plunges again at his 
first step in attempting to explain the Apocalypse! On what 
principles could he have proceeded in more open war with the 
legitimate laws of interpretation? What constructions could 
he have offered more absurdly incongruous, or involving a 
grosser misrepresentation of the prophecy? Is it any wonder 
that readers are bewildered and disgusted, when such extra- 
vagances are gravely put forth as deduced from the symbols 
by a process of exact and irrefragable demonstration? When 
his interpretations are examined and the grounds on which he 
builds them unveiled, it is found that in place of resting on 
“irrefragable evidence,” as he represents, they are throughcut 
either mere gratuitous and mistaken assumptions, or else de- 
ductions, and often false and absurd, from his unauthorized 
premises. 

His construction of the sixth seal is equally inconsistent with 
the laws of symbolization. He interprets the earthquake, the 
darkening of the sun and moon, the fall of the stars, the re- 
moval of islands and mountains, the passing away of the 
heavens, and the flight of the kings and their subjects to caves 
and dens, as representing “the overthrow of paganism, and 
establishment of Christianity in its stead,” by Constantine, 
Vol. ii. pp. 323-325. But in the first place, the reasons which he 
offers for this construction are wholly irrelevant. The first is 
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that the preceding seal relates to martyrs. He thence re- 

gards it as natural that this also should respect “ an ecclesias- 

tical rather than a temporal revolution.” But that, instead of 
interpreting the symbols by their own peculiar characters, is 

to construe them by others to which they bear no resemblance 

whatever, which is wholly unauthorized, and necessarily leads 

to false results. It may as well be assumed, that because 

these symbols denote events in the political world, those of the 

fifth seal also refer to political events, as that these represent 

ecclesiastical events because the agents in that were the spi- 

ritsof martyrs. His other reason is drawn from the prediction, 

Isaiah ii. 19, 20, that when God shall arise to shake terribly 
the earth, men shall cast their idols to the moles and to the 

bats, and go into the holes of the rocks, and into the caves of 
the earth, for fear of him. As the kings and their subjects 
are also, under this seal, represented as hiding themselves 
in the caves and rocks of the mountains from the presence 
of the Lamb, he assumes that the overthrow of idolatry 
and establishment of Christianity are the great events 
foreshown by it. But that is to contradict Isaiah as well 
as the Apocalypse; as each exhibits the multitude as flee- 
ing from God, not as converted to him. -How can a flight 
from Him as an avenger, symbolize a conversion to Him, and 
legalization of His worship? He also misrepresents their 
reason for flying to the caves and rocks. He regards the 
caves and dens as the places where their idols were stationed, 
and exhibits them as resorting there for that reason, as though 
it were to obtain protection from them. But Isaiah repre- 
sents them as casting away their idols, not as flying to them; 
as in expectation of vengeance from the true God, and en- 
deavoring to escape from his wrath by concealment ; not in 
hope of defence from him by their false deities. Their idols, 
moreover, were not generally stationed in caves and dens of 
the mountains, but in their temples, groves, gardens, and 
dwellings. The prediction in Isaiah, therefore, in place of 
yielding any support to his interpretation, refutes it. 

Next, his construction is inconsistent with analogy. Pa- 
ganism was not to the Roman people, what the sun, moon, 
and stars are to the natural world. It was not the sole re- 
ligious system in the Roman empire. Christianity had risen 
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to nearly equal power at the time of that revolution. The 
obscuration of the sun and moon, and the fall of the stars, 
were not suitable symbols of a decline and overthrow of the 
pagan worship. There is no analogy between the obscuration 
of the heavenly luminaries, and the discredit and discontinu- 
ance of sucha dark and hideous system as the paganism of 
the Roman people. 

Thirdly. There is nothing among the symbols of the seal 
that can be regarded as indicating the establishment of Chris. 
tianity, which Mr. Faber exhibits as a most important element 
of the change which it foreshows. The symbols are all of a 
terrific and destructive nature. There is nothing among them 
bearing any analogy to the erection of new edifices, or insti- 
tution of new organizations. It is to offer them the grossest 
violence, therefore, to represent them as symbolizing the 
establishment of the Christian church. 

Fourthly. His interpretation is irreconcilable with the 
representation of the prophecy, that the kings of the earth, 
and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every bondman, and every freeman, 
hid themselves in the caves and in the rocks of the mountains. 
Constantine was as much a king as his antagonists Maxentius 
and Licinius; the officers of his army were as much chief 
captains and great men, and his adherents as much bondmen 
and freemen, as were those of the other party. They were 
in fact in a large proportion pagans, as much as were their 
opponents. Mr. F., however, assumes that Constantine and 
his adherents, instead of retreating to the dens and caves 
consecrated to idolatry, and hiding themselves from the pre- 
sence of the Lamb, employed themselves in publicly acknow- 
ledging Him, and legalizing His worship! What construction 
can be devised in more open contradiction to the prophecy ? 

Fifthly. He neither offers any proof, nor are there any in- 
dications whatever in the histories of that period, that the 
kings opposed to Constantine, or their followers, hid themselves 
in dens and caves. Maxentius was drowned in the Tiber on 
the day of his battle with Constantine. Maximin, after his 
defeat near Heraclea in Thrace, fled into Asia, and died at 
Tarsus while endeavoring to reassemble an army. Licinius, 
retreating after the disastrous battleat Chrysopolis to Nicome- 
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dia, at the instance of his wife, resigned the purple, surren- 
dered himself to Constantine, under a promise of safety, and 
was soon after privately murdered. The whole population 
immediately submitted to the victor. Neither the troops that 
had fought under Licinius, nor the inhabitants of Thrace and 
Asia, retreated to the mountains and hid themselves in caves. 

And finally ; There was no visible advent of the Lamb at 
that period. Mr. F. does not attempt to show either that 
Christ was seen in the heavens, or that any belief prevailed that 
he was to interpose visibly to defeat and destroy the pagan 
party. That important part of the vision he neglects as of 
no significance. 

What a stupendous misrepresentation of the symbols of the 
seal, is the construction he thus puts forth with such a parade 
of exact discrimination between the literal and figurative, the 
abstract and concrete, the chronological and unchronological ! 
There is not a solitary consideration that yields it any sup- 
port. There is not one of its elements that is not in open 
contradiction to the clearest characters of the prophecy. 
There is not one of its important particulars that is not incon- 
sistent with the events of that period. The earth, sun, moon, 
stars, mountains, islands, and heavens, are not symbols of 
paganism ; and have no adaptation to represent it. Those 
great bodies are agents ; but paganism is not an agent. It is 
a mere system of religious doctrines and rites. It is to con- 
tradict one of the clearest laws of symbolization, therefore, to 
construe them as representatives of such a mere body of ideas 
and acts. The pagan priests were not organized in a regular 
hierarchy, invested with legislative and judicial powers over 
the people, like a body of civil rulers, so as to present in their 
different orders, an analogy tothe great objects of the natural 
world that are used as the symbols. The Pontifices Maximi 
were created by the senate or people, and merely presided 
over the rites of the capital, not over all the priests and rites 
of the empire. The priests of the different provinces and 
cities were independent of each other, and necessarily, 
as they often worshipped different deities, and by very dissimi- 
lar rites. The whole system of doctrines and rites also was 
under the control of the state; not the state under the control 
of paganism and its ministers. What a consummate fiction, 
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to erect these independent, and in a large degree unauthori- 
tative persons, into a vast hierarchy, and exhibit their different 
ranks as presenting a resemblance to the different bodies of 
the solar system; and their influence on the people as analo- 
gous to that of the sun, moon, and stars on the earth! 

Why is it that Mr. Faber adopted constructions so wholly at 
variance with the prophecy and with facts? Because he has 
neglected to make himself acquainted with the laws of sym- 
bolization; because he is unaware of the requirements of 
analogy ; because, instead of the Revelation itself, he takes 
mistaken theories as his guides. Had he considered the 
nature of an earthquake, he would have perceived that it has 
its origin in the earth itself, and that the influence it exerts on 
the objects on the surface, is employed wholly in disarranging 
and disorganizing them. It exerts its power in overthrowing 
structures, not in erecting them; in converting cities into 
ruins, not in converting ruins into regular built cities. He 
would have seen, therefore, that an analogous agitation of the 
Roman people must be one that affected them as an organized 
body ; not that influenced a part of them only, and as indivi- 
duals ; and one that sprang from themselves, not that was 
produced by a foreign power. It must respect them, there- 
fore, in their political organization. But instead of con- 
sulting these analogies, Mr. Faber represents paganism as 
the subject of the agitation denoted by the earthquake, 
not the Roman people as a body; and its overthrow as pro- 
duced by an exterior power, not by a cause within itself; 
and finally he exhibits it as employed in the erection, as well 
as the demolition of a social fabric ;—in the establishment of 
Christianity, as well as the subversion of paganism! What 
a nice perception of analogies! What an exquisite tact in 
detecting the lineaments of the representative in that which 
it represents! Had he properly considered the changes of 
the sun, moon, and stars, he would have seen that they must 
be disastrous to the earth, and that analogous changes in any 
portion of the social world must be changes in bodies that 
exert a controlling influence on the population at large, and 
changes by which those bodies become terrific and destruc- 
tive. But paganism presented no such organized and influen- 
tial power in the Roman empire: and if it had, its decline 
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and overthrow would not have been frightful and destructive 
to all parties—rulers and ruled, without exception,—and 
prompted them to hide themselves in dens and caves from the 
presence of the Lamb. The supposition is preposterous in 
the utmost degree. 

There was, in truth, no such overthrow of paganism at 
that period, as Mr. F. represents. The first Breat act of 
Constantine in favor of Christianity merely gave it toleration. 
He continued to addict himself to many of the rites of 
paganism for a long period. The pagan Maximin, and after 
him Licinius, persecuted the Christians of the eastern empire 
with great violence for ten years. Paganism continued to be 
legalized, as well as Christianity, after the accession of Con- 
stantine to supreme power, and during the reign of his sons 
and successors for two generations. It was not overthrown — 
till the year 380, and then was demolished, not by a political 
earthquake or commotion of the people at large, but by an 
edict of the emperor Theodosius and the decrees of the 
Senate. He is led into these errors by his theory, that the 
order of the events foreshown in the visions, is to be deter- 
mined independently of the meaning of the visions them- 
selves ; that that order is the order in which the visions are 
arranged ; and that the events, therefore, symbolized under 
the seals were to take place anterior to those foreshown under 
the trumpets. It is for that reason that he assigns the sixth 
seal to the age of Constantine. As its symbols denote a great 
revolution; as a great change took place at that epoch, and 
as there was no other in the period between the slaughter of 
the martyrs by Diocletian and Galerius and the invasions of 
the Goths, which he regards as denoted by the first trumpet, he 
assumes that the overthrow of paganism and legalization of 
Christianity which were consequent on the victories of Con- 
stantine, are the events foreshown by the earthquake and 
change of the heavenly bodies under the sixth seal, though 
they have no correspondence whatever to those symbols, 
except that they were great events. He says in a note, 


“T have been more full on this topic, because some commentators, 
misled by the magnificence of the images contained in the hierogly- 
phical picture of the sixth seal, have contended that by them we 
must certainly understand the awful solemnities of the final and 
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literal day of judgment. The evil consequence of this error has 
been a complete confusion in the abstract arrangement of the Apoca- 
lypse. For if the sixth seal relate to the literal day of judgment, it 
is obvious that its five predecessors must be loosely spread over the 
long and indefinite period which precedes that day. Now, of such 
an arrangement, the plain inconvenience is—that the seventh seal 
must inevitably be viewed as chronologically anterior to the sixth 
seal ; for, if the sixth seal brings us to the end of our present world, 
it is quite clear that the seventh seal, being unable to advance any 
further, must of plain necessity retrograde in point of chronology. 
This single circumstance does, in my judgment, effectually subvert 
the arrangement before us. I will venture to say, indeed, that it is 
utterly impossible to bring out any consistent interpretation of the Apo. 
calypse, if once we depart from the simple and intelligible and self. 
approved principle, that the seven septenaries of the seals and the 
trumpets and the vials are chronologically successive to each other. 
This order forbids the application of the sixth seal to the literal con. 
summation of all things; and as every person knows who has paid 
the least attention to the figured language of prophecy, the mere 
magnificence of the imagery, and the mere grandiloquence of the 
phraseology, do in no wise require it.””—Vol. ii. p. 336. 


No disregard of the plain meaning of the prophecy of 
which fanatical Papists or Protestants have been guilty, trans- 
cends this in boldness and lawlessness. His scheme of the 
order of the events foreshown is to be maintained at all 
hazards, and if it leads him to constructions that do not accord 
with the symbols, the symbols are to be transformed into 
“hieroglyphical pictures” and figures, or depreciated as 
exaggerations, in order to reduce them to the dimensions 
required by his “ abstract arrangement !” 

But what necessity is there for assuming that the events 
revealed under the first six seals, must take place anterior to 
those foreshown under the seventh? Had not the Almighty 
a perfect right, if it pleased him, to foreshow under the first 
four, the four great characters which the ministers of the 
church were to assume through the long period that was to 
intervene between the vision and Christ’s advent ; under the 
fifth, to indicate the wonder which the spirits of the true wor- 
shippers, who are to be martyred, were to express on enter- 
ing his presence in heaven, at his delay to avenge their blood ; 
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and under the sixth to symbolize a succession of great politi- 
cal revolutions and tyrannies, and at length the total annihila- 
tion of all governments, and terror of all Christ’s enemies by 
his visible advent? And was not such a symbolization as 
practicable as any other? What authority has Mr. F. to 
interpose, and denounce it as introducing “a complete confu- 
sion in the abstract arrangement of the Apocalypse,” and 
rendering it utterly impossible to bring out any consistent 
interpretation? Had not God an equal right, also, if it pleased 
him, and was it not equally practicable, then, by another series 
of symbols to foreshow a different species of events in the 
political world, and chiefly the infliction of punishments on 
false worshippers, that. were to take place during the same 
period as those indicated under the seals? Is there anything 
in such a plan of revealing the future, that is unnatural ; that 
must necessarily make the prophecy unintelligible ; or that 
can in the least embarrass its interpretation? How does it 
appear that such a method is not the most natural, and most 
favorable to an easy understanding of the predictions? Is 
not Mr. Faber’s assumption that the order in which the events 
foreshown is to take place, must correspond to the order 
in which they are revealed, shown to be mistaken by the 
symbolizations of chapters x.-xiv.? Is there any more 
reason that a revelation could not be made in chapters viii. 
and ix. at war with that theory, than there is that it could not 
in chapters x.-xiv.? What surprising infatuation it bespeaks, 
that disregarding all these most obvious and emphatic con- 
siderations, he should without a shadow of authority decide 
that a revelation, to be intelligible, must be made in the order in 
which it isto be verified ; and then with a violent hand endeavor 
“to bend the inspired book to his own speculations, instead of 
bending his speculations to the inspired book ?” 

He is led by his theory of the chronology of the vision, into 
similar errors in respect to the sealing of the servants of God. 
As it was symbolized under the sixth seal, and he had referred 
the previous symbols under that seal to the age of Constan- 
tine, he assigns the sealing to the same period ; interprets it as 
denoting a separation of the true worshippers from apostates, 
and regards it as verified in the Albigenses and Vallenses, 
and represents the sealed as continuing, by a succession, 
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through more than fourteen centuries, down to the French 
Revolution in 1792. But thére is no indication in the pro- 
phecy that the sealed were to continue by a succession through 
fourteen or fifteen hundred years. So far from it, as it is to 
take place in connexion with the events symbolized under the 
sixth seal, and as one of those events is to be the dissolution 
of all human governments immediately before, or at the period 
of the visible advent of Christ to judge and destroy his foes; 
it is apparent that the sealing must be at least near the same 
period, and be at the close therefore of the twelve hundred 
and sixty years, instead of preceding them. 

He misjudges the characteristics, also, that are to distin- 
guish the sealed from the unsealed. He represents their dif- 
ferences as merely the differences of true from false professors, 
or of converted from unconverted worshippers. We learn, 
however, from Chap. xiv. that the great characteristics of the 
hundred and forty-four thousand are to be that they have not 
been defiled with women, for they are pure; that they follow 
the Lamb wherever he may go; and that in their mouths 
there is no guile. They acknowledge and honor the Lamb, 
therefore, as their lawgiver and ruler, not creatures; for that 
is the import of their being pure, in contradistinction from 
adulterous ; and offer to God their homage, and that homage 
which he enjoins, not the superstitious and idolatrous worship 
of the apostate church. The great question between the 
sealed and the unsealed, is to relate, therefore—not to the ne- 
cessity of conversion in order to salvation—but to the sole 
right of God to appoint the faith and worship of his creatures, 
and to the faith and worship he appoints, in opposition to the 
claims of civil and ecclesiastical rulers to dictate the religion 
of their subjects, and the false doctrines and superstitious and 
idolatrous worship which they enjoin. 

He errs, also, in interpreting the sealing, as indicating an 
absolute separation of the true worshippers from the false, and 
withdrawment into a different scene. The mark on the fore- 
head is to distinguish those who receive it as the true wor- 
shippers, and make them conspicuous as such; and not only 
to one another, but to others also. It has no adaptation to show 
that they will withdraw from the presence of unconverted 
worshippers, and hide themselves in seclusion. 
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There was no such public and conspicuous separation of the 
true from false worshippers, immediately on the accession of 
Constantine to supreme power in 323, as Mr. F. represents. 
The sealing indicates that the discrimination of the servants 
of God is to be so conspicuous, that all who behold them may 
see that they are his, in distinction from others. Where is 
there any indication in history of such peculiar and conspicu- 
ous acts on the part of the true worshippers generally in that 
age, or any great body of them, as showed decisively to every 
eye that they were true worshippers, in distinction from those 
who made a false profession ? 

The peculiarities of the Vallenses and Albigenses do not 
correspond to Mr. Faber’s views of the difference of the sealed 
from the unsealed. That which distinguished the Albigenses 
and Vallenses from all others, was not that they were truly 
converted. There were doubtless many also in the Catholic 
and Greek churches that were truly sanctified ; though involv- 
ed in great errors, and withheld by their subjection to those 
churches from giving conspicuous proofs of their piety. But 
the great peculiarity of those pure churches was, that they 
held the testimony of Jesus; on the one hand, in denouncing 
the idolatry of the Roman church, refusing to conform to its 
superstitions, and resisting its usurpations ; and on the other in 
vindicating the rights of God, and teaching the great doctrine 
of redemption by the blood of Christ, of justification by faith 
in him, and of sanctification by his Spirit. 

His construction contradicts the representation in chap. xii., 
that the true worshippers symbolized by the woman, fled into 
the wilderness. They cannot have publicly distinguished 
themselves, as the servants of God, and yet at the same 
epoch withdrawn into concealment. 

And finally, there were no persons in the age of Constan- 
tine who fulfilled any such office towards the true worshippers, 
as Mr. F. supposes to be denoted by the sealing. What body 
of men arose in the church at that epoch, like an angel 
ascending up the eastern atmosphere, conspicuous to all eyes, 
and exerted an agency on all true worshippers, by which they 
became marked as such, in contradistinction from those who 
made a false profession? Mr. F. does not designate any 

such persons. He will search in vain for proof that any such 
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appeared in the church in the year 324, or near that period. 
Nothing can be more manifest, than that his whole application 
of the sealing is the mere offspring of his false theories re- 
specting the chronology of the prophecy. 

We shall in a future number continue the analysis of his 
work. 





Art. If]1—Tue Power or tue Putrir: or Thoughts 
addressed to Christian Ministers, and those who hear them. 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
1848. By R. W. Dickinson, D.D. 


Tue office of the Christian minister is not of man’s device; 
nor are the objects to which it is devoted such as he naturally 
seeks, when under the sway of unsanctified passions. 
Unlike priestcraft, it has no concealment, avails itself of no 
arts, sanctions no private interpretations, has no selfish ends. 
It does not obstruct inquiry. It does not build on credulity ; 
but recognises man as moral and responsible, and addresses 
itself to his reason and conscience. It is not instituted for the 
purpose of gain, but to promote godliness; not to entrap the 
unwary by “cunningly devised fables,” but to bring all men 
to “the knowledge of God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent ;” and demands, therefore, of those who assume it, a 
knowledge of his Word, views and dispositions in accord- 
ance with its doctrines and spirit, and ability and aptness to 
teach. Ignorance disqualifies for it. It has no charms for 
the vicious. It has no attractions for the worldly. Urged on 
by the impulses of fanaticism, or by the policy of corrupt 
priests, there have indeed been unlettered, and even wicked 
men in the ministry ; but there have been comparatively few 
of that character in Protestant churches, especially those 
that are disconnected with the state; and fewer still in the 
ecclesiastical bodies which have required in order to admis- 
sion into it, a suitable period of probationary study and disci- 
pline. If instances of ignorant or of insincere men can be 
found, they are exceptions, and arise not from the nature and 
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design of the office. So far as intellect and lettered acquire- 
ments are concerned, the ministry of the gospel may fairly 
challenge a comparison with either of the other learned 
professions ; while it has embodied an amount of moral great- 
ness unequalled in the history of any other class of men. 

Instituted by the head of the church, it is the most honora- 
ble and important office that is ever intrusted to man. In its 
adaptation to our nature and the end for which it is employed, 
it bears the marks of the Divine wisdom and goodness. The 
highest and best interests of society are inseparably connected 
with the proper and faithful discharge of its duties. But 
though it subserves the cause of popular education and of civil 
liberty, the administration of justice, the support of law and 
order, the suppression of vice, the relief of the indigent, the 
protection of orphanhood, and all the interests of virtue and 
humanity, the great work to which it is appropriated is, the 
preaching of the gospel, the announcement and explication of 
the rights and will of God, the duties of men, and the way of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. Whatever importance may 
be attached to legislative enactments, to philosophical lectures, 
to the measures of benevolent societies, or however subser- 
vient they may be rendered to the great ends of the gospel 
ministry, they are of no account in God’s eye, compared with 
this humble work. “It has pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe,” and in saving his people, 
to deliver the world from the bondage of sin—the great cause 
of all the evils under which it has so long groaned. Con- 
temptible as the Christian Ministry may appear in the eyes of 
worldly wisdom, it is the power or Gop. 

“ This,” says Dr. S., after illustrating at length the power 
of the pulpit, and unfolding the ,constituent elements of that 
power, “this is the great agency by which our lost race, in 
augmented numbers, is to be subdued to the faith of the gospel. 
Other agencies there are, and will be ; but they are all asso- 
ciated with a preached gospel, derive their usefulness from it, 
and to this selected instrumentality of heavenly wisdom is to 
be attributed their very being. By its four great elements of 
power the pulpit is destined to govern the world.”—See 
p. 160. 

Though such is the light in which the Christian Ministry 
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may be viewed, it will hardly be denied that the pulpit does 
not exert the power which it might, and which we should na- 
turally expect it would. Whether it has declined in power, is 
a question which will be decided according to one’s impres- 
sions of its design, or his field of observation. It is a point 
difficult and unnecessary to be settled. It is sufficient to ad- 
mit that it does not wield an influence at all commensu- 
rate with the elements of its power. If these elements be, as 
Dr. Spring states, “the truth of which it is the vehicle ; truth 
from the living teacher ; truth uttered in the name and by the 
authority of God; truth accompanied by his mighty power,” 
the pulpit is obviously adapted to greater results than we now 
witness. 

That it does not exert a greater influence, is not owing ex- 
clusively, we think, to the present mode of theological educa- 
tion. Though this may admit of many improvements, it is 
greatly in advance of that in which candidates for the minis- 
try were educated previously to the establishment of theolo- 
gical seminaries. There may be exceptions, but for young 
men in general, a public education is unquestionably prefera- 
ble to private tuition, securing greater advantages, and, in our 
view, presenting no greater temptations, either to slothfulness 
or to intellectual ambition. The retired study of a pastor 
does not necessarily preclude either remissness in application, 
or the love of learning” as “the stimulus to ministerial ef- 
fort.” Whatever might be the personal influence of a profes- 
sor Over a certain order of minds, such will be the influence 
of a pastor; and wherein the former might fail to impart right 
views and proper motives, to correct faults of manner or to 
suppress “ pride and ambition,” so would the latter. Accord- 
ing to our observation, after a young man has completed his 
academic course, more depends on himself under God, than on 
the seminary he enters, or the qualifications of his theological 
teacher. A disposition to study may make amends for imper- 
fect educational advantages. This might be readily exempli- 
fied ; but suffice it to say, the pastor cannot supply whatever 
may be wanting in the instructions of the professor; nor can 
the latter promote habits of studious industry or cultivate a 
spirit of humble piety and self-denying benevolence, where 
the former would fail. The fact, however, that but compara- 
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tively few pastors have the intellectual qualifications, and 
fewer still the leisure, if they are devoted to pastoral labors 
as well as to preparation for the duties of the pulpit, to in- 
struct in all the necessary branches of a theological educa- 
tion, precludes a return to the former mode of preparing young 
men for the ministry, and renders the discussion of this point 
unnecessary. 

If any persons of defective attainments or inadequate quali- 
fications are admitted into the ministry, it does not follow that 
the theological seminary with which they were connected has 
not answered the end for which it was endowed by the 
church ; much less that their instructors are either incompe- 
tent or negligent. The fault is to be traced to their own want 
of mental capacity, or of studious application; and in all such 
cases, to the lack of discrimination in judgment, and of firm- 
ness of decision on the part either of our Boards of Educa- 
tion or our Ecclesiastical Judicatories. So long as a disposi- 
tion prevails to educate any young man, who, having pro- 
fessed religion, expresses a warm desire to study for the 
ministry ; so long as pastors are indiscreet in their zeal to in- 
duce young men to devote themselves to this work ; so long as 
objections to the licensure of any candidate on the score of 
his educational deficiencies, are met by the remark that God 
sometimes makes use of the feeblest instrumentalities ; so long 
incompetent men will be introduced into the ministry, though 
the professors in our theological seminaries were a thousand 
fold more learned, and more devout and practical than they 
are. 

Nor is it because there are not able men in the ministry of 
the present day, that the pulpit exerts no greater influence. 
We incline to the opinion, that as a body, they will not unfa- 
vorably compare with those of any preceding age since the 
days of the apostles ; that the discourses of some will vie in 
Scriptural excellence, in spiritual unction, and in intellectual 
harmony and strength, with those of the past which we are 
wont to laud ; and that the writings of a number at least, will 
furnish coming generations with materials for reading and re- 
flection, quite as profitable as our older standard authors. 
Certain it is, that some among them, either as regards classical 
attainments, biblical erudition, philosophical research, logical 
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power, or aptness and effectiveness in speaking, will bear 
comparison with those who were distinguished in those re. 
spects in former generations. If they do not effect such moral 
changes in the community as Baxter wrought at Kiddermin- 
ster, it is partly because they are placed in different circum. 
stances. If they are not followed by such crowds as hung on 
the lips of a Whitfield, it is in a degree because faithful preach- 
ers of the gospel are now more common; while the people at 
large, from their better acquaintance with the truth, are less 
susceptible of impression. Or, if such discourses as we ordi- 
narily hear, even from the most prominent pulpit speakers, 
would not appear as well in print as the published sermons of 
a Davies or a Hall, it is because the latter represent their ex- 
traordinary efforts. It is not to be supposed that the published 
sermons of any distinguished divine can be taken as speci- 
mens of the manner in which he was wont to preach from 
sabbath to sabbath. It would not be fair to adduce the ser- 
mons of Edwards and Bellamy, Mason and Dwight, to the 
disparagement of a stated preacher of the present day, unless 
they always preached in the strain of their writings, and would 
have been able for a length of time to deliver discourses of 
equal excellence, had they been placed in the position of a 
modern preacher—liable to constant interruption by visitors, 
benevolent institutions, and church judicatories, and yet obliged 
year after year to preach three or four times each week. The 
greater part of Hall’s skeletons, as furnished by Gregory, are 
to say the least, not much superior to the usual order of ser- 
mons from our best preachers. 

Nor can it be admitted that we have but few good men in 
the ministry. There always have been, and there may be 
now, those who, mistaking their feelings, have entered the 
office from selfish and worldly, motives. But considering the 
number of ministers, it is remarkable how large a proportion 
give evidence of their sincerity by an exemplary walk and con- 
versation, and of their devotion to the great end of their pro- 
fession by their self-denying and persevering labors. It is 
questionable whether at any preceding stage of her history, 
the church could point to a larger number of exemplary, if not 
truly pious ministers. To the eye of daily observation, no 
one among them may seem faultless, but neither were those 
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eminent men of God who, when viewed through a vista of 
years, seem without blemish. 

While pondering the life of a Brainard or a Payson, we 
are apt to inquire, “ Where are such men now to be found ?” 
but we doubt not that there is here and there one who breathes 
the same love to Christ—the same compassion to souls. If 
they are rarely to be met with, were they not equally so in 
their own days? The fact is, ministers know but little of 
each other’s secret thoughts and inward struggles. Now and 
then, when relieved from the outward pressure of duty and 
enjoying some opportune moment, they interchange views 
on the great subject of their office, they find a similarity of 
thought and feeling where each had regarded himself as soli- 
tary, if not peculiar, in his experience. The study of many a 
pastor now witnesses the same alternations of despondency 
and hope, of joy and sorrow—the same ecstatic elevation, or 
the same melancholy depression of feelings :—the same rigid 
scrutiny of self—the same struggles with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil—the same intense breathings after sanctification, 
holy resolutions, and benevolent purposes, which arrest our 
attention, and sometimes disturb our self-complacency when 
we open the “ Diaries” of those whom in youth, in the warmth 
of susceptibility and inexperience, we unconsciously canonized. 
A diary is far from being an infallible exponent of personal 
piety. The writer may mistake the character of his motives, 
and thus err in relation to himself, while misleading the judg- 
ment of others ; but could a faithful transcript be made of 
the emotions and utterances of many a pastor as he retires 
from his pulpit to the solitude of his study, we doubt not that 
the coming generation would form the same estimate of his 
piety that we are wont to make of those we admire. 

Though, however, we may admit that the ministry em- 
braces a great amount of talent, learning, and piety, we still 
have cause to lament that the pulpit does not exert the influ- 
ence which it should on the general mind. The fact that it 
does not, might be traced to a great variety of causes. Dr. 
Spring remarks, that 


“ Ever since the spurious religious excitement, which a few years 
since burst upon so many parts of the land, the ministerial charac- 
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ter has been losing its influence. Christian men, and intelligent men 
of the world, who were wont to reverence the office of ministers of 
the Gospel, could not respect men who did not respect themselves. 
There have been also exciting questions before the public mind, in 
which ministers, if they have not taken an undue interest, have 
manifested a zeal and a recklessness which have had little tendency 
to sustain the honor and dignity of the ministerial character. The 
too prevalent impression that candidates for the office are to be sought 
for and found exclusively among the poorer, if not the lower orders 
of society, and the consequent multiplication of ministers, many of 
whom are not fitted for their office ;—the loungers about our large 
cities, of men of too large expectations, or too little industry ; the 
numerous applications of ministers for public charity in every part 
of the land, which accomplish little more than the defraying the ex. 
penses of the applicants, some of which are undertaken for this sole 
object ;—together with the whole system of secularizing the pulpit by 
making those who occupy it quite as much the solicitors for money 
as they are the preachers of the gospel, are things that are not a lit- 
tle degrading to the ministerial character. A strange minister scarce. 
ly comes among us, but the people at once suspect him to be a beg. 
gar. There are portions of the land, too, where the bond which 
unites pastor and people is scarcely stronger than that which binds 
the people to their schoolmaster ; nor did this evil originate with the 
people, but from the love of change in ministers.” —Pp. 433, 434. 


To such indirect causes might be added the influence 
exerted by high church principles in undermining the author- 
ity of the ministry, and in counteracting the appropriate 
tendency of the preached Word. The preacher can cope 
with open infidelity, if arrayed against him; and instead of 
baffling, it will serve to rouse his energies, and call forth a 
higher demonstration of the truth. If opponents are not con- 
vinced, they will be silenced, while believers will be strength- 
ened in their faith, and the wavering brought to a decision. 
But what effect can his preaching produce, if the minds of 
the unlearned have been insidiously infected with doubt as to 
the authority of his ministrations; or how can it be expected 
that the truth as it is in Jesus should exert its wonted influ- 
ence on the heart and conscience, that sinners should be 
“persuaded by the terrors of the law,” or “constrained by 
the love of Christ,” when ministers, arrogantly styling them 
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selves the successors of the apostles, create a diversion in the 


public mind from the essential and momentous verities of 
revelation, to the traditions of men; or by inculcating senti- 
ments more in unison with the pride and unbelief, the self- 
righteousness and worldliness of the natural heart, induce the 
sinner to substitute for the religion of the gospel, a religion of 
church authority and church superstitions? So far as high 
church principles gain currency in the community, just to 
that extent they lessen the influence of every evangelical 
pulpit; and hence they are inculcated with the greatest 
strenuousness by those who seem conscious from their own 
pulpit deficiencies that they could in no other way effectually 
compete with able and faithful preachers of the Word. Or, 
if we may not withhold from such the doubtful merit of sin- 
cerity, their sentiments are only the more prejudicial to the 
interests of truth and piety, and their efforts to proselytize 
only the more dangerous. 

In like manner, the low standard of preaching adopted by 
some, contributes to impair the power of the pulpit. It is 
the tendency of the pulpit “to move down from the high 
office of a remedial function to a mere work of delectation ;” 
and when the true end is lost sight of in the desire to please, 
either by avoiding the “hard sayings” of the gospel, by minis- 
tering to a literary taste, or by adopting a time-serving policy, 
they who dislike the truth, or would compromise the claims 
of Christianity ; who would not be rebuked for their worldli- 
ness, or disturbed in their carnal repose ; will not long hesitate 
whose ministry they will attend, if indeed they are not already 
too far sunk in scepticism and indifference to pay even a 
formal respect to religion. It were easy to adduce instances ; 
but lest it should be thought that we have given undue pro- 
minence to a subsidiary cause, let it be considered, whether 
the influence of the pulpit would not be immeasurably aug- 
mented if every preacher throughout the land uttered the 
doctrines of the gospel, inculcated the same principles, sanc- 
tioned the same discipline, arrayed himself against the same 
unlawful pursuits, and sinful habits, and demoralizing amuse- 
ments. Should every minister speak in the same tones in 
which the prophets of old declared the “whole counsel of 
God,” or in which the apostles preached “Christ crucified,” 
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it is hardly to be doubted, that a mighty religious movement 
would at once ensue throughout the community. Instead of 
the lamentable spectacle which we now witness—pulpits 
opposed to pulpits—men, calling themselves ministers of 
Christ, endeavoring to counteract the preached gospel and to 
enlarge their congregations at the expense of other denomina- 
tions, or to the injury of neighboring churches, we should be 
called to contemplate in the ministry an accordance in belief, 
a union of hearts, a oneness of purpose, a harmony of effort-- 
men, alike superior to sectarian jealousies and pharisaic pre- 
judices ; oblivious of self, breathing the same heaven-born 
spirit, uttering the same solemn and tender messages to a 
dying world, and arraying themselves as in one mighty pha- 
lanx for the final conflict with the powers of darkness. 

We might advert, also, to the effect of the press on the 
pulpit. Ministers are but men, and it is not to be expected 
that they should be insensible to motives which sway the 
hearts of others; but whatever tends directly to foster pride 
and vanity, or to excite a spirit of selfish ambition and _per- 
sonal display, just in that proportion vitiates their aims and 
impairs their integrity as sincere and humble and self-deny- 
ing preachers of the Word. Let a spirit of literary criticism 
pervade a congregation, and it will react on the minister. He 
will be tempted to prepare his discourses with a view to gratify 
their taste, instead of promoting their spiritual good; and if 
such be the effect of individual commendation, much greater 
is the danger arising from any public expressions of praise. 
No matter what the object of a press may be,—whether to 
secure a minister’s patronage, to increase its subscription 
list among the members of his congiegation, to bring a paper 
into notice, or even to give a just tribute to what are supposed 
to be high intellectual and moral endowments,—though it 
may be a religious paper in which his masterly effort is 
noticed, or his distinguished excellences are drawn at full 
length, he cannot see his name frequently mentioned in its 
columns in terms of worldly panygeric, or his wondrous elo- 
quence noticed, without being led “to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think,” and without being betrayed 
into selfish motives, and tempted to accommodate his labors 
to his popularity. The evil effect is enhanced by unmerited 
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and indiscriminate praise, revealing the agency of some in- 
discreet friend, or betraying by the puff some sinister aim. 
But whatever the motive, though the praise be just, its ten- 
dency is mischievous. It injures its object, insensibly work- 
ing a change in his disposition and demeanor, rendering him 
pompous, dogmatic, and presuming ; while it tends to foster 
in the community a spirit of criticism, mislead the judgment, 
and prevent the truth from producing its proper impression. 
Many a preacher not improbably is thus tempted to popular- 
ize his sermons, and his people led to regard such discourses 
as the best specimens of pulpit excelience. No more insi- 
dious weapon can be employed against the pulpit than 
flattery ; and when ministers come to be spoken of as if they 
were performers on a stage, not “ambassadors for Christ,” 
though their preaching may gratify, it must cease to benefit. 
There exists «lready a temptation to preach in such a 
manner as to attract notice and elicit comments; and perhaps 
to this may be traced the introduction of extraneous topics 
into the desk, that awaken curiosity from the simple circum- 
stance that they are novel if not singular; or that when an- 
nounced in the newspapers they will in all probability attract 
acrowd. But whatever the motive, these topics are not ap- 
propriate to the sacred desk. “The great object of preach- 
ing,” as Dr. Spring remarks, “is to turn men from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” “ The 
legitimate, paramount aim of the Christian pulpit is the 
glory of God in the salvation of men;” and no matter what 
the subject selected, it should be a minister’s aim so to adjust 
his thoughts that they may all bear on this one great end. 
Can this be effected when a subject which appropriately 
belongs to the discussions of a political meeting, a scientific 
lecture room, a literary society, or a moral reform associa- 
tion, has been chosen for the pulpit?’ The fact that on such 
occasions the preacher takes leave of his text as soon as it 
is announced, is decisive evidence that his subject is ill 
chosen, and ill adapted to a religious assemblage on the 
sabbath ; that he is preaching himself, holding up before an 
audience of dying sinners some image of his own thoughts, 
instead of delivering an authoritative message from the reve- 
lation of God’s will which lies ever before him as if in 
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rebuke of such awful prostitution of the sacred desk. It is 
in vain to say, that such topics are important. So is the 
science of political economy, so is philosophy, so is it im- 
portant at proper times and through suitable mediums to 
discuss a thousand cuestions which concern the mental and 
moral interests of the community, and which may indirectly 
subserve the cause of Christianity ; but to preach, strictly im- 
plies the exposition and inculcation of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel—the communication of the mind of the 
Spirit in contradistinction to the mind of the flesh, and to the 
exclusion of all irrelevant matters ; and just in proportion as 
one diverts the attention of his auditory from the great things 
which God has written unto us “ for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness,” does he lessen 
the evangelical influence of the pulpit; and not only so, but 
to the extent of his personal influence, indisposes his hearers 
to listen to purely scriptural topics. 

Another influence prejudicial to the pulpit may be traced 
to occasional instances of moral delinquency or aberrations of 
ministers themselves. Their immediate effect is like that of 
an armor-bearer’s fall. While the astounding report is rife in 
the community, giving occasion for the sneers of the witling, 
and the merriment of the profane, the holiest man of God is 
tempted to despond. What good can result from his preach- 
ing, when public confidence in the ministry itself is shaken? 
One such instance counteracts for the time being the influence 
of the most exemplary characters. The greater one’s appa- 
rent sanctity and zeal, the more forward may men of the 
world be to suspect the sincerity of his profession; and 
hence, though he should preach with the demonstrative force 
of a Paul, or with the melting tones of a Cephas, he will 
preach in vain. As without the consciousness of rectitude no 
man can enter the pulpit to advantage, so without public 
confidence in the morality of the pulpit, he cannot accomplish 
the ends of his office. Worldly.men may be slow to appre- 
ciate piety in a minister, but any want of morality necessarily 
shocks and confounds, and in some instances almost hopelessly 
hardens the heart against the influence of the preached word. 
So, too, when ministers prove false to their professed princi- 
ples, renounce their ordination vows, eschew the cardinal 
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doctrines of the faith once delivered to the saints, deny the 

power for some mere form of godliness, and substitute a 

ghostly polity for substantial Christianity, the effect on the 

pulpit is not unlike the effect of an instance of apostasy on 

the members of the church. Be it that the injury inflicted 

by such is not as great as the good they would have accom- 

plished had they remained true to the gospel ; that they were 

men of comparatively little account in their sphere ;_ still, 

they are not too small to feed the vanity and encourage the 

aims of their new associates, nor too weak to influence minds 

still weaker than their own. They are often the very men 

to make amends for their mental or moral deficiencies, by 

endorsing the most bigoted sentiments, and following out the 

most exclusive high-church policy ; if not to revenge them- 

selves for their own want of conspicuity and success in the 

evangelical pulpit. It has been too common to pass over 
such instances of tergiversation in silence, under the presump- 

tion that the insignificance of the men would preclude their 
obstructing the influence of the gospel; but as an accumula- 
tion of atoms constitutes bulk, so every instance of that kind 
tends to lessen the power of the evangelical pulpit, and to 
increase the influence of a priesthood unknown to the New 
Testament. Ifthe pulpit, as Dr. Spring intimates, has of Jate 
years lost power, it is at least worthy of consideration, whether 
this is not one of the prominent causes to which it may be 
fairly traced. In order that the pulpit may exert its proper 
influence, it is of importance that there should be public confi- 
dence in the sincerity of its belief, as well as in the recti- 
tude of its principles. The examination of a candidate’s 
sentiments in relation to the nature and design of the ministry 
cannot be too rigid ; and in our opinion, no presbytery should 
permit one of its members to renounce its authority, asperse 
its ordaining power, and go forth to preach a mere sacramen- 
tal and ritual religion, without at least a formal expression of 
its sentiments, and a warning to the churches. 

But there are other and more general reasons that the influ- 
ence of the pulpit falls far short of that which it ought to exert. 
Among them, we may notice as prominent, the fact, that the 
ministry embraces so few good speakers. If but few will read 
sermons and religious books, and for the reason stated by our 
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author, p. 105, it is equally obvious that no one can be attract- 
ed by a poor speaker; and but few, if any, interested in his 
communications. It is idle to say that he is an ambassador 
for Christ, and that the people are bound to listen in solemn 
silence. Constituted as men are, a poor delivery cannot arrest 
their attention; it necessarily wearies an audience, and may 
indispose not only the dull but the sensitive to attend the mi- 
nistrations of the sanctuary. Even in the social circle, a mo- 
notonous and listless manner is hardly to be endured, much 
less can it be tolerated in the pulpit. It is but reasonable to 
presume, that he who comes before an assembly of immortal 
beings, on the weightiest of all errands, will utter himself in a 
manner at least somewhat corresponding to the nature and 
importance of his message—that he will speak as if he believ- 
ed what he says, not utter truth as though it were fiction; 
that he will lose sight of himself in his subject, not forget his 
errand in his desire to finish his task. We do not expect that 
all ministers will have the same compass and flexibility of 
voice—the same gracefulness of gesture, or the same pro- 
priety of intonation and expression; these are matters of sub- 
ordinate moment. What we demand of the pulpit is, a digni- 
fied, simple, serious, and impressive manner, such as becomes 
an ambassador from God to guilty man. 

If it be of the first importance that he should be a pious 
man, it is scarcely less so that he should be skilled in the art 
of speaking. For, no matter what his moral and intellectual 
qualifications for the pulpit may be, though his discourses 
should be well studied and well written, unless they are well 
delivered, he will not be held in estimation as a preacher. 
The thinking few may overlook his manner, or personal friends 
may sustain his ministrations, but the many who most need to 
be instructed and influenced, cannot be interested nor retained. 
If other proofs were wanting, this is sufficient, that men of 
moderate powers and attainments, whose ideas are so sparse 
that one is not only spread over page after page, but repeated 
in relations and forms that are but slightly dissimilar, never- 
theless produce a great effect, attain distinction, and exert a 
wide spread influence simply on account of their natural and 
impressive manner of speaking. While listening to such, the 
thought has sometimes risen, what would not be the influence 
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of their pulpits, what an impression would they not produce 
on educated minds, if their discourses corresponded in matter 
with the excellence of their manner! Such speakers, more- 
over, are always able to procure settlements; and are often 
called away from their first charges to more prominent pul- 
pits; while others, though their superiors in intellectual pow- 
ers and acquirements, are unnoticed, simply because their 
manner of speaking is not attractive. Other things being 
equal, all prefer the preaching of a good speaker ; while it is 
evident that the many will dispense with solid instruction, and 
submit to the repetition of the same common-places, if the 
manner of the speaker is earnest and impressive, or even 
merely agreeable. So it is in other relations, and must be, so 
long as the emotions of the heart have their appropriate ex- 
pression in the countenance and voice, and the effect produced 
by truth depends on the tones in which it is uttered. 

Dr. Spring refers to the fact that Aaron was associated 
with Moses in his embassy to Pharaoh, because of his qualifi- 
cations as a public speaker; the reason which God himself as- 
signed being—“ for I know that he can speak well ;” and yet, 
to a great extent, this has been overlooked. If other re- 
quisites are not wanting in a candidate for the ministry, his in- 
ability to “speak well” is thought to be of no account; 
whereas, it is almost sufficient by itself to outweigh every 
other consideration in favor of his ordination. If a man can- 
not speak what he knows, and believes, and feels, in such a 
way as to induce attention, he is obviously not fitted for a pub- 
lic teacher. He may be very learned, very pious, and may 
adorn other stations in society; but as was once said of a 
preacher of our acquaintance, he has one very serious fault, 
and that is, he cannot preach ! 

Hence, we cannot but regard this deficiency as one of the 
principal reasons why the ministry as a body has not the in- 
fluence which, considering the number it embraces, it should 
exert. One scriptural discourse of ordinary excellence, suita- 
bly pronounced, is, as respects the end of preaching, worth a 
score of the ablest sermons, if not so delivered as to interest 
and impress the hearers. We are wont to refer to Whitfield 
as the great preacher ; but what would he have been without 
his mighty voice, and feeling heart, and expressive face, and 
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appropriate gesture? His sermons are of the simplest evan- 
gelical order; his delivery, under God, imparted to them their 
amazing power. On the other hand, the published lectures of 
the late John Foster are profound in thought, rich in sentiment, 
beautiful in imagery, condensed in expression, and highly 
practical; but his delivery divested them of all attractive 
force. Dr. 8. has alluded to the superiority of spoken over 
published discourses, and cited, in illustration, Dr. John M. 
Mason’s sermon on the “ Value of the Gospel ;” but even that 
discourse, though so highly rhetorical in its form, if pronounced 
without due emphasis and appropriate passion, would fall on 
listless ears. It was by his superior qualifications as a public 
speaker that he gave their proper vigor to his thoughts, fervor 
to his sentiments, and splendor to his language. It cannot be 
expected, then, that the pulpit should exert the full influence to 
which it is entitled, so long as many are permitted to enter it, 
who have no capacity for public speaking, who cannot even 
read with propriety what they have written, and whose man- 
ner seemingly justifies the impression that the subject of their 
sermons is too unimportant either to rouse themselves or inte- 
rest their hearers. If there is any superiority of spoken over 
published discourses, it is because they are uttered in a be- 
coming and impressive manner ; not closely and badly read. 
If the pulpit suffers from a want of good speakers, it is quite 
as deficient in the number of good readers. An earnest, ef- 
fective speaker cannot well be enslaved by notes; much less 
experience a serious difficulty in deciphering his own hand- 
writing, or in apprehending the import of his language. 

But there is another deficiency equally palpable with that 
to which we have alluded; it is the want of ministerial 
diligence. “Of no class of men,” says our author, “may it 
be said with greater truth, that their intellectual faculties, 
their spiritual graces, and their moral virtues, need to be 
disciplined in the school of hardy industry. They must be 
inured to effort, to difficult and not unfrequently discouraged 
effort, and effort that ultimately rises superior to discourage- 
ment; else will they never make full proof of their ministry.” 
The habit of diligent preparation for the duties of the desk is 
of more importance than great talents, or an advantageous 
position. It will sooner or later remedy defects in education 
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and even in the manner of speaking. It will ultimately 
strengthen the feeblest powers and enlarge the narrowest 
mind—secure stability to effort, and permanence to influence. 
But without it the most brilliant mind will soon wane in 
splendor ; the highest position will only serve to reveal with 
more fatal distinctness, a poverty of resources. Whatever 
may have been a minister’s educational advantages, or the in- 
fluences amid which he was trained for his work, if he lack in 
diligent and laborious application, he will become more and 
more circumscribed in his range of topics, less and less 
capable of evolving thought, more diffuse and circumlocutory, 
until his ministrations become monotonous, tiresome, and 
unprofitable. 

It is not the mode of theological education to which our 
author has referred, that we need deplore, so much as the 
want of close and persevering application ; not that the minis- 
try numbers so few educated men, but that it can point to so 
few diligent students of the Word of God. Nor is it the spirit 
of learning for its own sake, that we need deprecate ; it is 
rather a disposition to neglect those branches of knowledge 
which may be rendered especially subservient to the defence 
and illustration of revealed truth ; to confine their reading to 
sermons and skeletons: to trust to casual suggestions instead 
of exercising patient thought ; to draw subjects from the times 
with the aid of a newspaper, rather than from the sacred text, 
by prayerful study ; to procrastinate preparation for the pulpit 
until the last evening of the week finds them undecided as to 
their subject, or reduced to the necessity of falling back on oft 
repeated sermons, or of calling on some other minister for 
aid; a habit of wasting that time which should be devoted to 
the preparation of an instructive, impressive message, in idle 
musings, or frivolous literature. He who is thus false to the 
pulpit, is false to himself, his people, and his Master. Dr. 
Spring has not laid too much stress on the duty and import- 
ance of ministerial diligence. He who gives himself up to 
the work of the ministry solemnly engages to devote to it the 
concentrated powers of his intellect and affections. “He has 
a high and holy commission to execute ;” and when from 
whatever reason, except the providence of God precludes his 
preparation, he relies on mere extemporaneous speaking, or 
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extemporaneous writing, is it to be expected that the pulpit 
through his instrumentality should exert its full and proper 
influence? We never knew a diligent minister whose time 
was wasted in the selection of a text, whom the sabbath 
frequently found uaprepared for the proper discharge of his 
duty, or whose pulpit failed to command respect and wield an 
influence for good. 

There are some of high mental and spiritual endowments 
who do “not wear well,” simply because they are not 
diligent in study; and on the other hand, men of moderate 
parts, but of systematic and laborious application, have im- 
parted fresh instruction and given increasing satisfaction 
through each successive year of their ministry. Ministerial 
diligence explains the fact that the very men whose examina- 
tion for licensure was hardly sustained, whose trial exercises 
gave little promise, have in some instances risen to posts of 
influence in the church. 


“ The great difference in Ministers of the Gospel is, under God, 
the result of application. No man has talent without thought ; and 
no man has rich treasures of thought without great labor. God’s 
blessing is with a devoted Minister.”—P. 200. 


We might allude to the importance of sustaining and con- 
tinuing the effect of the preached Word by seriousness of de- 
meanor and consistency of life; and prove, that any want of 
propriety in spirit, speech, or action, must necessarily lessen 
the influence of the pulpit. It is one thing to be admired and 
extolled as a preacher, and quite another to be respected and 
beloved as a man and a Christian. 

But whatever the causes are of the inadequate influence of 
the pulpit, there can be no doubt that if every minister were 
evangelical in his views, experimental in his religion, skilled 
in speaking, and devoted mind and heart to his work, preach- 
ing with his life as well as his lips, the pulpit would exert a 
tenfold power. 

On this account we regard Dr. Spring’s work as timely and 
valuable. Should it have no other effect, it will answer no 
trivial end in calling the attention of ministers themselves to 
the points of which it treats. For ourselves we admire the 
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spirit which pervades its pages; the author’s deep and un- 
affected concern for the interests of the pulpit; his humility 
and his faithfulness. We have read the work with unabated 
interest. 

There are some particulars in the volume, however, on 
which we might be disposed to differ from our author ;—as re- 
spects the reason for example assigned on page 217, “ Why the 
more learned men in the ministry are not always the richest 
blessings to the church.” We see no evidence that “they 
depreciate the importance of the pulpit” in the manner he in- 
timates; and were it admitted that Newton was a more 
effective preacher than Barrow, Bellamy than Stiles, or 
Davies than Smith ; was it because the “ literary and scientific 
attainments” of the latter were superior? Might it not 
have been because of the different positions which they oc- 
cupied; or that they were men of less ardor of piety, less 
excitability of temperament, less command of voice, or Jess 
adaptedness to popular speaking? We cannot be easily con- 
vinced that the more one knows, the more he becomes unfitted 
for the pulpit; the greater one’s mental, the less his spiritual 
attainments. We think we cannot have too much learning ; 
we may be too superficial and vain. The pulpit suffers less 
from learned men than from those who know but little. It is 
due to our author, however, to state, that he does not wish to 
be understood “as discouraging the vigorous prosecution of 
learning in a preacher of righteousness.”—>p. 219. 

We also feel constrained to dissent from the strain of re- 
mark on page 100; though we need not pause to point out the 
fallacy of the distinction which our author draws between act- 
ing a deception and uttering it; or the fancifulness of his 
view respecting the unpardonable sin—* that its enormity 
consists in the fact that it is an uttered sin;” and that “the 
reason for the discrimination is, the all-controlling influence 
of the tongue !” 

In like manner, the remark on page 201 should be received 
with caution: “ That every minister ought to aim at distinc- 
tion.” We are aware that nothing could be further from the 
author’s intention than to excite or foster a spirit of pride and 
ambition among ministers even in doing good; but we greatly 
misjudge the deceitfulness of the heart, if any minister can 

VOL. I.—NO. III. 29 
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“aim at such distinction as was awarded to Barnabas,” and 
ultimately succeed, without being inflated with spiritual pride; 
we mistake, if there is any ethical difference between the 
man who aims to distinguish himself in the church by his 
good works, and the man who aims to distinguish himself in 
the state by his policy and his services. Man’s inborn love 
of distinction may be as really gratified by the praise which 
is lavished on his good sermons, his good prayers, his good 
works, or his high position in the church, as by the plaudits 
of a political meeting, or the approbation of a listening 
senate. The most insidious foe with which a good and suc- 
cessful minister is called to contend, is spiritual pride. 

Nor can we pass unnoticed a suggestion on page 22]. 
Every minister will have his own mode of gathering materials 
for his sermons ; and it is in a certain sense true, that “every 
book he reads may furnish some aliment for the pulpit ;” but 
when he reads with this direct end, the danger is, that he will 
derive his views of truth from some human source, not from 
the inspired writers ; that he will make his sermon out of his 
author, not out of the Bible; that he will look for a text to 
suit his subject, not draw his subject from his text ; and that 
thus a habit of preparation may be formed that leads to the 
neglect of God’s word, if not to the adulteration and perver- 
sion of its truth, We once heard the remark made of a 
preacher, that some in his congregation could tell from the 
strain of his occasionally great efforts, what book he had been 
reading with interest the preceding week ; and it is in this 
way, we conceive, that some men of susceptible minds have 
come to deviate from the truth: they studied the new book, 
during the week, more than their Bible. In like manner, one 
may take from a book “a single thought and break it up into 
many thoughts ;” but we very much doubt whether “ it will 
be profitably spread over a wider surface.” It may serve to 
fill up the time for a discourse, but in most instances it will be 
substantially the same thought, perhaps only the more weakened 
by a multiplicity of words, a tediousness of detail, or an excess 
of illustration. We heard a discourse not long since from “a 
single thought,” and that very simple and familiar ; and though 
the preacher “evolved from it a series of propositions,” it 
was only “to spin the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
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staple of his argument.” The power of genius may weave a 
splendid tale out of a few simple incidents; but few men can 
divide and subdivide a single thought without dissatisfying an 
audience by repetition, or wearying them by diffuseness. To 
do this requires, if not the nicest powers of discrimination, at 
least great command of language, a fertile fancy, and impres- 
sive powers of speaking: nor is there a necessity for seeking 
such a “prolific thought” as would “furnish matter for a 
series of discourses,” so long as God’s own Word is open to 
reward our diligent inquiries with its rich and varied treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. The best course for a young 
minister is, to derive his subject fresh from the Word of God; 
and after taxing his own powers in unfolding the meaning of 
a passage, and disposing of its parts in logical sequence or conse- 
cutive remarks, he may then, without detriment to his mind, 
or disadvantage to his hearers, compare his views with those 
of others—and thus confirm what is good, supply what is 
wanting, or correct what is wrong, in his own conclusions. 

There are many other subjects in the volume that are wor- 
thy of consideration, had we space to advert to them; such as 
the necessity of “ guarding our theological seminaries against 
the evils of a scholastic influence,” “the importance of the 
living teacher ;” the preacher’s “interest in his subject,” his 
“example,” and his “responsibility ;” but let it rather be read 
both by preachers and hearers. It will assist the one to fulfil 
the duties of their office in a more effective manner ; and the 
other to derive a larger measure of benefit from their ministra- 
tions. 





Art. I1V.—Tue Reuation oF THE PRESENT DiIsPENSATION TO 
THE FuTURE Reren or Curist. By the Editor. 


Tue administration which God exercises over the world, 
under which the work of Christ is made efficacious to the 
salvation of but a small number, and sin and misery left to 
maintain an almost universal dominion, is an enigma that not 
only baffles those who judge respecting it independently of his 
word, but often perplexes and confounds his children. _ What 
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is the object, it is asked, of such an extraordinary dispensation ? 
Christ has come to redeem the race, and has accomplished by 
his obedience and death, all that through those means is re- 
quisite to that end. He has risen from the grave; has met 
acceptance by the Father ; has been invested with all power 
in heaven and on earth, in order to execute his designs; and 
has sent the Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify whom he will. 
Why then is it that by far the largest part of the race are still 
left to sin and perish, seemingly much as they would had no 
mode of redemption been devised? Why is it that the glad 
tidings of his interposition have been communicated to but a 
small portion of the nations? That three-fourths of the 
race have never heard of him? And that of those who are 
made acquainted with his work antl called to embrace his 
salvation, only here and there one is led by the Spirit to ac- 
cept it? Why are the means that are instituted for the com- 
munication and enforcement of the gospel so often left pow- 
erless, or withdrawn from the scenes where they seem to be 
most needed and most likely to prove successful? Why are 
the gifted and pious often, after a long preparation for the 
ministry, struck down at the moment when they appear ready 
to exert a large and useful influence? Why are the most 
wise and holy endeavors of the church to promote the spiri- 
tual welfare of the perishing, so often defeated by singular 
providences? Why are false teachers allowed to rise, and 
meet a greater success in leading the church itself into apos- 
tasy, than the faithful enjoy in converting men to the truth? 
Why is Christianity left to a perpetual contest with false re- 
ligions ; its enemies allowed to assail it with all the powers of 
genius, and all the arts of learning ; while its friends are fre- 
quently left to choose only the most inadequate weapons for 
its defence, or betray it by ignorance or folly? Why are 
rulers and ecclesiastics permitted to usurp authority over 
religion itself, to impose new doctrines on the church, to sub- 
stitute a false worship in place of the true, and abuse, torture, 
and murder those who worship in spirit and in truth? And 
why are the witnesses for God, who continue steadfast in alle- 
giance under those trials, left to suffer the vengeance of their 
enemies, without any interposition for their deliverance, and 
without any apparent token of his presence or approval ? 
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Why are the physical allotments of the race, also, as 
wretched as its moral condition? Why is it that by far the 
greater portion are consigned to abject want and misery, by 
causes over which they have no‘control? Why is it that the 
means of comfort and happiness, which individuals and fami- 
lies acquire by industry, prudence, and skill, are so often swept 
from their hands by extraordinary providences? Why is it 
that the brightest hopes are often the first to be blighted ; the 
wisest and best endeavors destined to the most disastrous de- 
feat? Why are there so many catastrophes that seem to be 
the effect of supernatural causes, or direct interpositions? 
Why are there so many sorrows that are aggravated by every 
circumstance that can add to their poignancy? Why does 
providence so often assume the aspect of an antagonistic 
power, whose office is to baffle, confound, and overwhelm with 
disappointments and calamities? Why, in a word, is the world 
left to be the theatre at once of the most dreadful crimes, and 
the most awful miseries of which our nature is capable ? 

These questions and others of a similar import present them- 
selves to all who seriously consider what the providential and 
moral government is under which we are placed, and urge 
themselves especially, and often with resistless and agonizing 
power, on God’s children, in seasons when he calls them to 
feel his sovereignty, in the denial or withdrawment of desired 
blessings, and the infliction of extraordinary sufferings and 
sorrows. And they are questions of the greatest moment. 
The views we form of them must determine, in a large de- 
gree, our ideas of God’s power, wisdom, rectitude, and good- 
hess ; our conceptions of the work of redemption, and our 
notions of our duties; and give their color to all our feelings of 
awe, confidence, and love. Those who speculate in a wrong 
direction in regard to them, must err in an equal degree in 
their whole theoretical and practical system. Just views of 
them are especially important, in order to a proper conception 
of the different administration which God is soon to institute 
over our world. If we mistake the design of his present mea- 
sures, we shall almost necessarily misconceive those which are 
to follow ; while if we contemplate aright the sway he is now 
exercising, we shall see what its relations are to the millennial 
kingdom which Christ is soon to establish, and how it is to 
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prepare the way for the gracious rule he is thereafter to exert 
over the race, through an interminable series of ages. It is in 
order to this that we propose to consider the subject. 

In the first place, then, this administration is not chosen and 
pursued on the ground that it is adapted in the highest practi- 
cable degree, to secure the physical well-being of the genera- 
tions and individuals who are the subjects of it. There are 
many, indeed, who seem to assume that God’s design in all the 
measures of his providence must be to promote to the utmost 
extent that is possible, the present enjoyment of all whom those 
measures affect. They appear to have no conception that he 
has a right to limit his gifts, and subject men to avoidable and 
adventitious wants and sorrows. And probably the whole 
race proceed in most of their undertakings and purposes, on 
at least a tacit assumption that the great end of life is present 
happiness ; and the main business in which they are to occu- 
py themselves, the acquisition of its means. It is wholly mis- 
taken however. The vast sum of evil that fills the world, 
and the causes and occasions from which it springs, are total- 
ly irreconcilable with the supposition that God is endeavoring, 
by the administration under which it takes place, to raise the 
race now to the greatest happiness of which he can make 
them the subjects. It were to impeach his power, intelligence, 
and goodness, of immeasurable imperfection. A large share 
of the calamities that fall on nations, families, and individuals, 
are undoubtedly inflicted or permitted designedly, instead of 
taking place in spite of his efforts to prevent them. It were 
as erroneous to suppose that he cannot hinder the wars, famines, 
pestilences, and earthquakes, that whelm vast crowds from 
age to age to destruction, as it were to suppose that he could 
not have prevented the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
a fiery storm, or the extermination of the ancient world by the 
deluge. It is for some other end than the reduction of physi- 
cal evil to the lowest possible degree, that he pursues this ad- 
ministration. 

In the next place, the reason that he places the world under 
such a moral administration, is not that he is unable to exer- 
cise an efficient government over men, and withhold them 
from the sins which they commit. There are some who per- 
suade themselves that it is wholly beyond the scope of his 
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powers to exert an effective control of men; that from their 
nature as moral agents, they are incapable of being influenced 
in volition ; and that he can do nothing, therefore, that shall 
have any adequacy or adaptation to restrain them from evil, 
and excite them to obedience. They assert at least that it is 
impossible to prove that God can prevent them from sinning, in 
any other way, than by annihilating their intellectual and 
moral faculties. But that is to contradict both our conscious- 
ness and his word. There is no fact of which we are more 
certain than that we are always determined in our choices by 
motives, and often dissuaded by them from evil. There is 
nothing more clearly asserted in the Scriptures, than that God 
often withholds men from transgression. It is the very office 
of the Holy Spirit to prevent them from sinning, by renew- 
ing and sanctifying them. That is the great aim of Christ, 
also, in his sacrificial work and reign. “ He gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.”—Titus ii. 14. 
And that is the design of the ministry. Paul was sent “to the 
Gentiles to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
might receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith."—Acts xxvi. 17, 18. To hold 
therefore that it cannot be proved that God can prevent a be- 
ing from sinning, is to hold that it cannot be proved that he can 
renew and sanctify the mind ; and to hold that, is to hold that 
it cannot be proved that he can, even in respect to a single in- 
dividual, accomplish the end for which the work of redemp- 
tion was instituted. For if it cannot be proved that he can 
renew and sanctify the mind, it cannot be proved that he ever 
has, or that he ever wil/. No theory, therefore, has ever been 
devised that offered a more direct and total contradiction to all 
the teachings of God’s word and the convictions of his people 
than this. It denies that he has or can have any part what- 
ever in the work of delivering men from sin, and turning them 
to obedience ; exhibits Christ’s sacrifice as without effect, and 
transfers the work of the almighty Spirit to man. Were it 
true, therefore, it would be wholly inexplicable that the sanc- 
tified are found nowhere except among the Christianized. 
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There could be no reason why pure worshippers should not 
appear among Pagans, as well as among those to whom the 
gospel is preached ; nor why Mahometanism and other false 
religions should not prove as efficacious as Christianity to the 
reformation of men from sin. It is as sure, therefore, as it is 
that God is accomplishing a work of redemption, and that his 
word teaches the truth respecting the power by which it is 
wrought, that the reason that he exercises his present adminis- 
tration, by which a few only are made partakers of salvation, 
is not that he cannot renew and sanctify men; nor therefore 
that he cannot carry the work of sanctification beyond its 
present limits. That he redeems so few from iniquity, and 
purifies them unto himself a peculiar people, is not because he 
has not power to purify more, but solely for a moral reason. 
“ He has mercy on whom he will have mercy, and compas- 
sion on whom he will have compassion, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.” 

In the third place, others who regard the permission of sin 
as voluntary, attempt to account for the administration God is 
now exercising over the race, by the supposition that a cer- 
tain amount of evil is necessary in order to the greatest sum 
of good in his kingdom; and that he allows that share of it 
which takes place here, not with reference to future measures 
of grace towards mankind, but in order to the benefits to his 
other subjects, of which he can make it the means; and that 
he actually prefers, therefore, that men should sin as they do, 
instead of yielding obedience. But that is undoubtedly mis- 
taken also, as it is in direct contradiction to his oath, “ As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live.” 
It involves an impeachment, also, of his sincerity in the prohi- 
bition of all actions that are evil and requirement of all that 
are good, and if intelligently believed, would destroy all 
faith in his rectitude and all reliance on his promises. What 
could render it more wholly impossible to confide in him, than 
a conviction that he has no desire of the obedience that is not 
rendered, although he enjoins it and promises to accept and 
crown it through his grace in Christ with eternal life; and no 
aversion to the sin that is exerted, which he prohibits and 
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punishes with everlasting death, but actually prefers that men 
should not offend any less, nor obey any more than they do? 

It is equally mistaken also to assume that it is through the 
sins and death of men chiefly that the inhabitants of other 
worlds are to derive benefits from his present administration 
over our race; or that this administration is chosen with a 
main reference to them, rather than in order to a differ- 
ent and more gracious dispensation towards mankind. We 
are expressly told, not that it is by the rebellion and des- 
truction of men chiefly, but by their salvation, that other 
worlds are to be benefited by God’s sway over ours. The 
design of the dispensation under which Paul was com- 
missioned to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, he assures us is to make all see the scheme 
which had been hidden, on which God had proceeded from 
the beginning of the world, for the purpose of making his 
manifold wisdom known to the heavenly principalities and 
powers through the church. It is by those who are redeemed, 
therefore, not by those who perish, that that is to be attained. 
And it is to be attained at a future period, when he institutes 
the new rule over men, for which his present sway is prepa- 
ratory ; not fully or chiefly by his present rule, under which 
such multitudes are left to perish ; as we are taught in another 
passage that it is in the dispensation of the fulness of times, 
not now, that the good pleasure which he has purposed in 
himself is to be accomplished, in the gathering together in 
one, all that are in Christ, both those who are in heaven—the 
saints who die before his coming ;—and those who are on 
earth—the saints whe are living at that epoch ;—and that it 
is then that the counsel of his will is to be fulfilled, that those 
who first trusted in Christ shall be to the praise of his glory ; 
and through them that the greatness of his grace in saving men 
is to be made known to the ages that are to come.—Eph. i. 
9-12, ii. 6, 7. 

What then is the reason that he exercises his present sway 
over the world? If he does not limit the gift of his renew- 
ing Spirit to so small a number because he cannot confer it 
with equal ease and efficacy on others and on all; nor leave 
so many to perish in order to the effects that immediately re- 
sult from it to his subjects in other parts of his empire ; what 
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is the ground of his procedure? What are the manifestations 
or effects for the sake of which he pursues this administra- 
tion? Is it to prepare the way for another and more gracious 
sway over the race, under which all nations shall be sanctified 
and saved through a boundless succession of ages? And 
where is it in his word that he has furnished us with the 
means of determining these questions ? 

We answer, in the first place, that one of the main designs 
of his present administration is the assertion of his rights and 
manifestation of his justice and holiness. That he actually 
makes in it a vast and most impressive assertion and display 
of his rights over men, is indisputable. Thus, he creates 
beings who he foresees will revolt and perish, and shows, 
thereby, that he has the right to call them into existence with 
that certainty in respect to their sin and ruin, as absolutely as 
he has to uphold them after they have fallen and perished; 
and that right lies at the foundation of his whole work as 
creator and ruler. Were he without it, he could not proceed 
a step in calling into life such a race as ours, and exercising 
such a sway over them; and the assertion, and exercise of it, 
and demonstration of its compatibility with the greatest good 
of his empire, may be of the utmost moment to a just under- 
standing of his prerogatives, a vindication of himself from 
misconception and misrepresentation, and the glory of his good- 
ness and wisdom. That right may, for aught that we know, 
have been denied by Satan, or drawn into discussion among 
the holy, and such a practical demonstration as he now makes 
of it, rendered necessary to the preparation of his obedient 
subjects for his future rule over our world. 

He asserts and manifests his right to require men, notwith- 
standing their imperfect powers and disadvantageous condi- 
tion, to recognise and acknowledge him as their creator, 
benefactor, and lawgiver; and to love and adore him as in- 
finitely wise, holy, and good. And this right is indispensabie 
in order to the exercise of a moral government, and its as- 
sertion and verification of the utmost necessity, probably, toa 
just understanding under the dispensation he is hereafter to 
institute, of what belongs to him as God, and is due to him 
from men. It may have been a subject of consideration with 
every order of intelligences in the universe. It is often doubted 
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and questioned by men. It may have been denied and 
traduced in innumerable worlds by Satan. 

He asserts and verifies his right to put men to such a trial 
of their allegiance, that they shall show in the most decisive 
manner whether they recognise and adore him according to 
his perfections and relations, and choose his service with all 
their hearts, or refuse subjection to his will, and place their af- 
fections on other beings and objects. This prerogative, also, 
is essential in order to a moral government. To suppose that 
he cannot justifiably place his creatures in such conditions 
that they shall show indubitably what their affections towards 
him are, is to suppose that he has no title to their love and 
homage that he can with propriety enforce. This right, too, 
is generally but very imperfectly realized here, and often 
doubted and denied; and its assertion and exemplification 
may be of the utmost importance to the just understanding of 
the sway he is hereafter to exercise. 

He asserts and exercises the right to limit or wholly with- 
hold the aids of his Spirit in their trial, and leave them to 
make the choices under temptations which their natural af- 
fections prompt. This right, also, which is essential in order 
to the possibility of a moral government, is often denied 
here; and its verification may be indispensable in order to 
the administration he is hereafter to establish, when he is no 
longer to exercise it, but bestow the gifts of his Spirit on the 
whole race. 

He asserts and manifests in like manner his right to punish 
those who revolt and go on in rebellion under the trial to 
which he thus subjects them. This right also is indispensable 
to a moral administration, and a perception and realization of 
it necessary to a just appreciation of the grace he will exer- 
cise, when he shall save the whole race through an endless 
series of generations. 

The fact that he makes a great and most impressive asser- 
tion and exemplification of these rights in his present admi- 
nistration, is indisputable, then. And he displays therein his 
infinite justice and holiness. He manifests and verifies his 
justice in this assertion and enforcement of his rights, and 
treatment of men according to their obligations and deserts. 
He shows forth and verifies his holiness in imposing right- 
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eous laws, in prohibiting all acts that are inconsistent with 
his perfections, and in treating sin with the abhorrence of 
which it is justly the object. 

And he teaches us in his word that it is one of his 
designs in exerting this administration, to make these dis- 
plays. He declares it to be the express object of these 
great acts of his moral and _ providential government, 
to manifest his rights and attributes, and cause both the 
righteous and the wicked to know that he is the Self-existent, 
their creator, ruler, and judge, and acknowledge him as such, 

That is his object in the imposition of his law. Thus we 
are taught that the design of his whole legislative system 
over the Israelites, and the providential administration founded 
on it, was to cause them to see and realize that he is God, 
and there is none beside him. 


“ Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking out of the 
midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live? Or hath God 
assayed to go and take him a nation, from the midst of another 
nation, by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and 
by a mighty hand, and by a stretched out arm, and by great ter- 
rors, according to all that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt 
before your eyes? Unto thee it was showed, that thou mightest know 
that the Lord he is God; there is none else beside him. Out of 
heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he might instruct thee, 
and upon earth he showed thee his great fire; and thou heardest 
his words from the midst of the fire. And because he loved thy 
fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them, and brought thee 
out in his sight, with his mighty power out of Egypt, to drive out 
nations from before thee greater and mightier than thou art, to bring 
thee in, to give thee their land for an inheritance, as it is this day. 
Know therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart, that tue LorpD 
HE 1s Gop in heaven above and upon the earth beneath ; there is none 
else. Thou shalt keep therefore his statutes and his commandments, 
which I command thee this day, that it may go well with thee, and 
with thy children after thee.”’—Deut. iv. 33-40. 


It is with that purpose that he inflicts punishments on men 
in this life. Thus the judgments with which he overwhelmed 
the Egyptians were designed to lead them to know that he 
is God, and has no equal on the earth. “I will at this time 
send all my plagues upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, 
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and upon thy people; that thou mayest know that there is 
none like me in all the earth.” And the elevation of Pharaoh 
to the extraordinary power and conspicuity from which he 
was dejected, was made that his destruction might carry the 
knowledge of God’s name to all the nations of the earth. 
“And in very deed for this cause have I raised thee up, 


for to show in thee my power, and that my name may be 


declared throughout all the earth.” —Exodus ix. 14-16. 

That was the design, also, with which he, in a subsequent 
age, consigned the Egyptians to slaughter and captivity by 
the monarch of Babylon. 


“ | will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and the arms 
of Pharaoh shall fall down; and they shall know that I am the Lord, 
when | shall put my sword into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
and he shall stretch it out upon the land of Egypt; and I will 
scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and disperse them among 
the countries; and they shall know that I am the Lord.””—Ezek. 
Xxx. 25, 26. 


This is the purpose, in like manner, with which he is here- 
after to destroy the enemies of the Israelites, on their restora- 
tion to their ancient land. 


“ Behold, I am against thee, O Gog, the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal ; and I will turn thee back, and will leave but the sixth part 
of thee ; and will cause thee to come up from the north parts, and will 
bring thee upon the mountains of Israel ; and I will smite thy bow 
out of thy left hand, and will cause thine arrows to fall out of thy 
right hand ; thou shalt fall upon the mountains of Israel, thou and 
all thy bands, and the people that is with thee: I will give thee 
unto the ravenous birds of every sort, and to the beasts of the field 
to be devoured. ‘Thou shalt fall upon the open field, for I have 
spoken it, saith the Lord. And I will send a fire on Magog, 
and among them that dwell carelessly in the isles; and they shall 
know that I am the Lord. So will I make my holy name known in the 
midst of my people Israel; and I will not let them pollute my holy 
name any more. And the nations shall know that Iam the Lord, the 


Holy One in Israel.”,—Ezek. xxxix. 1-7. 


And that is to be the effect of all the judgments he has 
inflicted on the Israelites in their dispersion and captivity. 
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“‘ | will set my glory among the nations, and all the nations shall 
see my judgment that I have executed, and my hand that I have 
laid upon them. So the house of Israel shall know that I am the 
Lord their God, from that day and forward. And the nations shall 
know that the house of Israel went into captivity for their iniquity. 
Because they trespassed against me, therefore I hid my face from 
them, and gave them into the hand of their enemies, and they fell 
all by the sword. According to their uncleanness, and according to 
their transgressions, have I done unto them, and hid my face from 
them.” —Ezek. xxxix. 25-28. 


A great number of other passages might be transcribed, in 
which it is shown that the design generally of the judgments 
with which he chastens or destroys nations and individuals, 
is to manifest and vindicate himself, and bring them to the 
knowledge and recognition of him according to his infinite 
perfections and rights, as the Self-existent, and the creator 
and ruler of all. That is the end also of the deliverances 
which he grants, and the blessings he bestows. 


“Therefore say unto the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord 
God. Ido not this for your sakes,O house of Israel, but for mine holy 
name’s sake, which ye have profaned among the nations, whither ye 
went. And I will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the Gentiles, which ye have profaned in the midst of them; 
and the nations shall know that Iam the Lord, saith the Lord God, 
when I shall be justified in you before their eyes; for I will take 
you from among the nations, and gather you out of all countries, 
and will bring you into your own land.”’—Ezekiel xxxvi. 22-24. 
Also, xxxix. 25-28. 


The 107th Psalm is employed in describing a variety of 
forms in which dangers and sorrows are made the means of 
leading men to recognise his dominion, and praise him accord- 
ing to his wonderful perfections and works. And all the 
great measures of his providence are adapted in the utmost 
degree to produce that result. He is perpetually demonstrat- 
ing his power over them, and showing them that they are not 
the masters of their lot. He gives life and its blessings as a 
sovereign; and as a sovereign takes them away. Noone can 
gain what he seeks, nor retain what he possesses, except by 
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his permission. No one can have any assurance but that the 
happiness he now enjoys will prove the occasion of misery ; 
nor but that the misfortunes with which he is now over- 
whelmed, will issue in benefactions and blessings. His whole 
providence is employed in disciplining us to a knowledge and 
sense of his relations to us, and acknowledgment of him as 
our creator, benefactor, and redeemer ; and this dispensation 
accomplishes its end with those who are brought under it to 
such a knowledge of him. “ Father, the hour is come ; glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son may also glorify thee; as thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him. And this is eternal 
life, that they should know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” The Spirit of God communi- 
cates that knowledge to all whom he sanctifies. “For God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, with the splendor of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” And it is 
under the influence of that vision that the heart is changed 
into his likeness. “ But we all with unveiled face beholding the 
glory of the Lord, as in a mirror, are transformed to that 
image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” It 
is the characteristic accordingly of the new man, that he is 
“renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him ;” but of those on whom the Redeemer at his coming is 
to take vengeance, that they “know not God, and obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This dispensation 
accomplishes its intended effect, doubtless, in all other orders 
of beings, also, whom it is designed to instruct, by bringing 
them to a similar understanding and acknowledgment of the 
great truths which it exemplifies. 

Next. The second great object of his present administra- 
tion is, to put men to a decisive trial of their hearts, and cause 
them to show in their acts, what their principles and disposi- 
tions are. That he actually puts them to such a trial, no one 
can doubt. It results necessarily from the imposition of his 
first great law requiring them to love him with all the heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength, and their neighbor as them- 

selves, and subordinate laws prescribing the modes in which 
they are to manifest that love. By these commands, all their 
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acts are brought into a relation to him as lawgiver, and made 
expressive of the affections of their hearts; while his provi- 
dence is conducted in a manner adapted to bring them to the 
profoundest realization of his rights and dominion. They are 
shown ina thousand forms, and with perpetual repetition, their 
absolute subjection to him, and dependence on him for life, 
safety, the gifts requisite for their wants, enjoyment of the 
blessings they possess, success in their pursuits, deliverance 
from dangers and calamities, and support under trials; and 
are at frequent intervals put to a test of their allegiance by 
adventitious and extraordinary catastrophes and sorrows that 
wrench the heart with insupportable agony. They are strip- 
ped of their property. They are baffled in their struggle to 
gain the means of subsistence. They are forced by the resist- 
less hand of power to witness the deprivation of their families 
of the means that are necessary for their comfort and educa- 
tion, and see them consigned to hopeless poverty and suffer- 
ing. They are bereaved of the friends that seem most essen- 
tial to their well-being. Diseases blight the beauty of their 
offspring, and extinguish the hope of their usefulness and hap- 
piness ; and death strikes them down in forms and conditions 
that make their memory an inextinguishable and devouring 
sorrow. They are thus called by his providence to act in the 
most immediate relations to him, and in circumstances that put 
them under the necessity of showing in the most decisive man- 
ner what their affections towards him are. 

And that is the object for which he institutes such laws, and 
exercises such a providence. An express purpose, we are 
taught, of the Mosaic law was, to multiply the forms and in- 
stances in which the Israelites were to be put to this trial, by 
defining and prescribing all the classes of acts in which love 
to God and man should be displayed, and thereby rendering 
their whole agency a direct expression of their hearts, and 
enabling them to see in the clearest manner the true character 
of all their affections and acts that were inconsistent with that 
love. “Moreover, the law entered, that the offence might 
abound ;” that is, that all acts and feelings that were in them- 
selves evil, might by the light of the law be shown to be such. 
“Why then was the law? It was added with a reference to 
the transgressions”—that it might be seen what affections are 
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evil, and what are not”—“ till the seed should come to whom 
the promise was made.” “Is the law sin? By no means. 
Nay, I had not known sin but by the law: for I had not 
known lust”—as a criminal affection—“ except the law had 
said, thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion, by the 
commandment,” wrought out to my consciousness and reali- 
zation “every species of evil desire that I cherished.” 

That was the design, also, of all his extraordinary provi- 
dences towards the Israelites, during their progress from Egypt 
to Canaan. 


“Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led 
thee these forty years in the wilderness to humble thee, and to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart ; whether thou wouldst keep his 
commandments or no: and he humbled thee, and suffered thee to 
hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know that man doth 
not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord, doth man live.””—Deut. ii. 3. 


It was with that design that a part of the Canaanitish 
nations were not immediately driven from their presence. 


“JT will not henceforth drive out any from before them of the na- 
tions which Joshua left when he died, that through them I may prove 
Israel, whether they will keep the way of the Lord, to walk therein, as 
their fathers did keep it, or not. Therefore the Lord hath left those 
nations, without driving them out hastily: neither delivered he 
them into the hand of Joshua.’”"—Joshua xi. 21-23. 


That is the design of the trials to which the Christian 
church is subjected. Thus Peter represents that the nume- 
rous temptations of the believers in Asia Minor were appointed 
for the proof of their faith. ‘“ Now for a season, if need be, 
ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations, that the 
trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise, and honor, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ."—1 Pet. i. 6,7. And he exhorts them not to think 
their severe trials peculiar or extraordinary, but to regard 
themselves as merely receiving such injurious treatment from 
men, and subjected to such evils, as Christ suffered during his 
ministry. “Think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
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which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
to you: but rejoice inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings.”—1 Pet. iv. 12, 18. And the whole race are to be 
subjected to such a trial of their hearts. “ Because thou hast 
kept the word of my patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the world, 
to try them that dwell upon the earth.”—Rev. iii. 10. 

The effect of this administration thus is, 1st, that a bound- 
Jess manifestation is made of the rights and perfections of 
God. It is seen from it what his prerogatives as lawgiver 
are; that he has the right to require their acknowledgment, 
love, and obedience, according to his perfections and relations; 
that it belongs to him to put them to a trial of their allegiance; 
that he can withhold as he pleases, or bestow the gift of his 
Spirit ; and that he can punish the rebellious with death, and 
reward those whom he sanctifies with everlasting life. 2. That 
a vast and terrible demonstration is made that men are uni- 
versally in revolt from him, and will, if left without his grace, 
continue in alienation. 3. That equal proofs appear that the 
renovation and sanctification of those who are turned from 
rebellion to obedience, are wrought by his almighty and sove- 
reign Spirit. 4. That indubitable evidences are given that 
those whom he forgives and admits to his kingdom, are truly 
reconciled to him, and with propriety treated as his children. 
There is thus an infinite proof and exemplification of all the 
great truths in respect to God and man, on which the work of 
redemption is founded, and a ground thereby laid for their 
continuing to be understood and realized, when he shall insti- 
tute another dispensation, under which his mercy is to be 
extended to the whole race. 

In the third place, his present rule is accordingly designed 
to prepare the way for that administration. That he is to 
institute such a new rule, we have the most ample assurance. 
It was revealed to Daniel, “I saw in the night visions, and 
behold one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days; and they brought 
him near before him; and there was given him dominion and 
glory and a kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages 
should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall 
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not be destroyed.”—Dan. vii. 18,14. This peculiar kingdom 
was not instituted, as some suppose, at Christ’s first coming ; 
but is to be established at a period still future, and immediately 
after the destruction of the powers denoted by the wild beast 
of ten horns. “But the judgment shall sit, and they shall 
take away its dominion, to consume and to destroy it unto the 
end. And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him.”—V. 26, 27. It was revealed also to John: “And the 
seventh angel sounded; and there were great voices in 
heavén, saying, The empire of the world has become our 
Lord’s and his Messiah’s, and he shall reign through the ages 
of ages.”"—-Rev. xi. 15. It is to be established therefore 
immediately after the seventh trumpet, and its commencement 
is to be marked by the resurrection and reward of the holy 
dead, and the destruction of the apostate powers. “ And the 
four and twenty elders which sat before God on their thrones 
fell upon their faces and worshipped God, saying, We thank 
thee, O Lord, the almighty God, who art, and who wast, that 
thou hast assumed thy great power and reigned. And the 
nations were excited to anger, and thy wrath is come, and 
the time of the dead to judge and, give the reward to thy ser- 
vants the prophets, and the holy, and those who fear thy 
name small and great, and to destroy those who destroy the 
earth.”—xi. 16-18. And under that new dispensation God is 
himself to dwell with men; and they are to be exempted 
from all the temptations, sufferings, and sorrows, that now fill 
the world. “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for 
the first heaven and the first earth were passed away ; and 
there was no more sea. And I, John, saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared 
asa bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven, saying, Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he shall dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them,—their God. And 
God shall wipe all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are passed away. And 
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he that sat upon the throne said, Behold I make all things new, 
And he said unto me, Write, that these words are true and 
faithful.,—Rev. xxi. 1-5. And during this new sway, the 
nations are still to subsist on the earth, and are to walk in the 
light of the new Jerusalem. “ And the nations of them that 
are saved shall walk in the light of it; and the kings of the 
earth bring their glory and honor into it, and the gates of it 
shall not be shut at all by day; for there shall be no night 
there. And they shall bring the glory and honor of the 
nations into it."—V. 24-26. The new Jerusalem is the sym. 
bol, we are expressly told, of the risen and glorified saints, 
who are called the bride, the Lamb’s wife ; their resurrection, 
acceptance, and investiture as kings and priests, are to consti- 
tute their marriage; and they are to reign with him on the 
earth, Rev. xxi. 9, xxix. 6-8, xx. 4—6, while Satan is to be 
shut up in prison, and the nations exempted from his tempting 
influences, xx. 1-3. That administration, therefore, is to differ 
in the utmost degree from the present in all its great charac- 
teristics, and it is to prepare the way for it that the dispensa- 
tion, under which we now live, is designed. 

1. That it is in some relation employed in laying a founda- 
tion for that, is apparent from the fact that it is introductory 
to it. No reason can be conceived for the exercise of sucha 
sway, unless it is requisite as a condition to that which isto 
follow. If it contributes nothing to a preparation for a differ- 
ent and more gracious rule; if all the immeasurable evils 
that take place under it, are without any beneficial influence 
on the administration which is to succeed ; why is it instituted 
and maintained through such a series of ages?) Why was not 
the final dispensation established at once; and such a bound- 
less sum of sin, suffering, and ruin, precluded from existence? 
There manifestly is no conceivable reason that is compatible 
with the wisdom and benevolence of the Most High, except 
that these infinite demonstrations of his rights and perfections, 
of the alienation and ruin of man, and of the restoration to 
holiness of those who are saved, are indispensable conditions 
of the merciful sway through everlasting ages to which it is at 
length to give place. 

2. This dispensation has an obvious adaptation to prepare 
the way for that which is to follow, by the exemplifications it 
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presents of the great truths on which the work of redemption 
proceeds; and probably such an exemplification is requisite 
in order to a just understanding and realization of the grace 
that is to be exercised when the whole race are to be saved. 
It will obviously be indispensable that it should then be seen 
and felt, that God has the right to exercise over them a sway 
under which they would be tried and left to sin, suffer, and 
perish, as men now do; that all the distinguishing gifts they 
receive are conferred by his sovereign grace ; and that those 
who are renewed by his Spirit and admitted to his favor, are 
truly reconciled to him, and properly treated as his children. 
But how can those great facts then be seen and realized, unless 
they have previously been demonstrated in such a form, as to 
render them obvious and indisputable ? How could the na- 
tions who are then to be subjected to no tempting influences 
from Satan, from false teachers, from cruel oppressors, from 
men of evil principles and profligate manners, know and feel 
God’s right to put them to trial by such adverse agencies, had 
he never exercised that prerogative? Whence could they 
acquire adequate views of the sin and ruin from which they 
are delivered by the grace of Christ, if there were no exem- 
plifications of what their alienation and perdition would be, 
were it not for that grace? How could it be seen that those 
who are renewed by the Divine Spirit are truly restored to the 
image of God, and will for ever maintain allegiance to him, 
had no such demonstration of it taken place, as to render it 
indisputably certain? As these exemplifications, then, and on 
such a scale as to carry conviction to all the generations of 
men that are to come into existence, and all other orders of 
intelligences in the universe, are thus adapted to render such 
a dispensation as is to follow, safe and wise, and are indis- 
pensable in order to a just understanding of the grace by which 
itis to be distinguished, they are undoubtedly made witha refer- 
ence to that future rule, and are requisite to its possibility. 

3. These exemplifications have all the multitude, variety, 
and strength, that can be necessary to make them adequate 
to such an end. By miraculous interpositions and extraordi- 
nary appointments, they are diversified in every possible form, 
and raised to the utmost intensity ; and they are repeated in 
so many myriads and millions of instances with nations, fami- 
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lies, and individuals, as to constitute a demonstration of the 
truths which they verify, that transcends in vastness and com- 
plication the grasp not only of men, but of angels doubtless, 
and is, to the universe, equivalent to an absolute infinity. 

Thus by the dispersion of men, through the confusion of 
language, and division into different nations that have lived 
separately, and established governments, and instituted sys- 
tems of morals and religion independently of each other, an 
experiment has been made of their dispositions towards God, 
that is in effect equal to a trial of hundreds and thousands of 
such races. Had as many pairs or families as there are and 
have been tribes and nations, been transported to other worlds, 
placed under a providential and moral sway like that which is 
exerted here, and each with their offspring apostatized and 
sinned as the several nations here have, it would scarcely 
have presented a more resistless and stupendous proof of their 
universal alienation from God. 

Under this various and long continued trial, it has been seen, 
that although men universally have a conviction of the exist- 
ence of a deity, and of their responsibility to him ;—for they 
all have some idea of an invisible agent to whose power they 
are subjected, and offer some species of worship ;—yet when 
left to themselves, they, withovt an exception, disown the true 
God, and substitute some dependent or imaginary being in his 
place. What atremendous demonstration ! and what a resist- 
less certainty it must carry to all eyes that witness it, and all 
the generations of men who shall live under the coming ad- 
ministration, when those proofs shall be discontinued, and all 
things become new, that all the true religion that has existed, 
or will ever exist in our world, is and must be the work of the 
sovereign and almighty Spirit, and produced by the new cre- 
ation and sanctification of those who exercise it ! 

The trial has repeatedly been made whether a pure religion 
instituted by God, confirmed by effective attestations, and es- 
tablished by his Spirit in the hearts of individuals, would be 
received and maintained by the race; or rejected and abandoned 
for a false worship. That experiment was made immediately 
after the fall, with the first pair and their offspring ; then with 
Noah and his family after the flood ; again with the Hebrews 
at their deliverance from Egypt; and finally with Jews and 
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Gentiles at the institution of Christianity ; and in each instance 
the multitude almost immediately apostatized, and either ne- 
glected all worship, or turned to some species of false religion. 
The experiment has frequently been made, also, of an inter- 
position to revive the knowledge of himself, and raise up a 
new body of true worshippers and witnesses; yet in every 
instance, as soon as his Spirit has remitted the work of 
renovation, the church has begun to decline in faith and piety, 
and speedily sunk into superstition, embraced false views of 
the method of salvation, or turned altogether to the homage of 
creatures. It has thus been shown by the trial of thousands 
of communities, families, and persons, that men, so far from 
welcoming the knowledge of God, when communicated to 
them, and willingly rendering the service which he appoints, 
cannot be withheld from revolt, and the grossest forms of 
apostasy, except by the perpetual presence of his renewing 
and sanctifying Spirit. 

By leaving men to frame religions for themselves, the ques- 
tion, What ideas do men under the natural promptings of their 
hearts, form of the supreme being whose favor they wish to 
gain? What do they regard as divine? To what do they 
offer their worship? has repeatedly been tried; and it has 
been seen that there is‘nothing so senseless, so debased, or so 
evil, but that they are ready to make it the object of their 
homage. They have honored as deities the great objects of 
the physical world, cruel and profligate men, demons, ideal 
creatures, idols, the most hideous brutes, the meanest and most 
disgusting reptiles. Such has been the course of the most 
cultivated and polished nations. And not an individual has 
ever, by his own unassisted powers, rejected those debased 
religions, and risen to an exclusive and just acknowledgment 
and homage of the true God. 

A vast and demonstrative trial has been made of the prin- 
ciples and influences of the false views of God which men 
have formed, and the species of worship which they have 
instituted in place of the true. All the forms of paganism 
have been allowed to be wrought by their inventors into 
regular systems, and left to produce their natural fruits in the 
hearts of their votaries, and show thereby their immeasura- 
ble falsehood, debasement, and malignity. And it has been 
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seen by the issue with many different and disconnected na- 
tions, through a long succession of ages, that they lead no one 
to a knowledge of the truth ; that they have no sanctifying 
power ; that they only nourish and inflame the low and ma- 
levolent passions, and confirm men in evil. 

In like manner all the false theories of Christianity, all 
superstitious forms of worship introduced into the church, 
and all usurpations of authority over the laws and people of 
God, have been allowed to work out their natural results, and 
confute themselves by their effects. This is one of the most 
conspicuous and wonderful features of the present dispensa- 
tion. God does not interpose to arrest those who turn away 
from the truth to teach another gospel, and lead the church 
into error and apostasy. Instead, every malignant assault on 
his attributes and government, every misrepresentation or 
denial of the great doctrines of redemption, every erroneous 
system put forth under the pretence of a sanction from him, 
is allowed to test its nature, and the dispositions of men to 
receive it by an ample experiment. Their propagators never 
immediately hang themselves like Judas Iscariot; they are 
never instantly struck down, like Ananias and Sapphira, and 
withheld from the dissemination of their false doctrines. They 
are not prevented by the refutation of their errors from still 
spreading them. So far from it, the exposure of their igno- 
rance and confutation of their mistakes, often prompt, them 
to greatex zeal in proclaiming them, and the use of deceptive 
and malignant arts to retain and multiply their disciples. 
What a vast and awful exemplification of this great fact is pre- 
sented in the history of the church ;—in the usurpation of 
authority by the ministers of the second century ; in the false 
ideas of the means of sanctification of the third; in the Arian- 
ism, the relic and saint worship, and the assumption of domi- 
nion over the church by civil rulers of the fourth; in the idol 
homage of the eastern and western churches from nearly the 
same age to the present time; in the arrogations of the papacy 
through almost an equal period ; and in the various false doc- 
trines of the Protestant churches of Europe! What exem- 
plifications of this great law of providence have taken place 
also in this country! Let those who are familiar with the 
history of our churches look back, and they will see that 
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every false teacher that has risen, has drawn a train of disci- 
ples after him ; and every misrepresentation or denial of the 
great truths of Christianity, found votaries who have become 
regularly organized for its inculcation and support, and made 
such an experiment of its peculiarities, that its falsehood has 
been shown by its pernicious fruits. Yet how little is this ter- 
rible truth realized! The propagators of false doctrines who 
compass sea and land to make proselytes, are accustomed to 
congratulate themselves on their success, and regard the 
popularity of their errors as a proof of their truth and wis- 
dom. Though conscious even that they are deceivers, as they 
often undoubtedly are, it seems never to enter their thoughts 
that the more widely they diffuse their doctrines, the more 
vast the demonstration is to be that they are false: and that 
the greater the crowd whom they draw into apostasy, the 
more terrible is to be the condemnation with which they are 
at length to be overwhelmed. 

On the other hand, the reality of the reconciliation to 
God and new creation in his image of those to whom he 
promises salvation, and whom he treats as his children, has 
been manifested and is still to be demonstrated by a vast 
succession of proofs. Noah was made to show his faith 
through a hundred and twenty years of scoffs and reproaches 
while preparing the ark. Abraham was required to demon- 
strate his allegiance by the offering of his son. Job was put 
under a necessity of proving the genuineness of his love, by 
submission under the most overwhelming disasters, bereave- 
ments sufferings, and dishonor. Joseph was tried both by 
bondage and disgrace, and by honor and authority. Moses was 
called to choose between the station of an Egyptian prince 
and the pleasures of an idolatrous court, and the condition of 
an outcast and slave as a worshipper of Jehovah. The 
Hebrews, on their deliverance from Egypt, were subjected to 
extraordinary trials of their submission and faith. They had 
Witnessed the most conspicuous and awful displays of God’s 
power and dominion in the plagues inflicted on Pharaoh and 
his people in Egypt, and at the Red Sea, and had in the cloud 
by day and pillar of fire by night a token of his immediate 
and continual presence to guide and protect them. Yet they 
were put to a test of their fear, trust, and subjection, as 
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severe as the means were singular and impressive, that were 
employed to sustain their obedience. Though more than 
two millions in number, they were marched into a sandy 
desert, subjected to the torture of burning heat, and threatened 
with immediate destruction from thirst. The conviction, 
doubtless, took possession of them generally, that unless 
speedily relieved they must perish; and they were called in 
those circumstances to show whether they would look for 
deliverance to the present Deity whose great miracles they 
had just beheld, confide in his power and goodness, and wait 
his sovereign will, or distrust and impeach him. How easy 
to the sanctified in such circumstances to adore, to supplicate, 
to hope, and in patience await the issue! But how difficult 
to the blind and unbelieving, so urgent was the suffering, so 
unexpected, overwhelming, and universal the danger, and ap- 
parently so hopeless, from the vastness of the host, and the in- 
adequacy of all ordinary means of relief! It was doubtless one 
of the most terrible crises that a people was ever called to meet. 
And they were repeatedly led into conditions during their 
journey in the wilderness, and on their approach to Canaan, 
that put their dispositions towards God to asimilar test. The 
prophets, also, and pure worshippers were for a long series of 
ages subjected to the most terrible trials, and made to show 
their allegiance in every variety of condition. It was by 
faith in circumstances of the utmost difficulty, and moments 
of the greatest darkness, that they subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens. Women received 
their dead raised to life again, and others were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion. And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment ; they were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword, and wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented ;—of whom the world was not 
worthy,—they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.—Heb. xi. 33-38. And _ this 
cruel treatment they received—not from foreigners, not from 
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Pagans—but from their own nation, from the rulers and 
priests of God’s chosen people, and often under the pretence 
of obedience to his will! A consideration that doubtless 
heightened the temptations, with which they were beset, to 
apostatize, and added greatly to the poignancy of their 
sufferings. 

The disciples of Christ have also been subjected, in almost 
every age, to similar trials. The apostles and other believers 
were, at the moment of Christ’s resurrection, obliged to con- 
ceal themselves for fear of the priests and people. On their 
first proclaiming the gospel, they were threatened, imprisoned, 
and scourged. The whole power of the rulers, priests, and 
multitude, was for a long time exerted to prevent the spread 
of their doctrines, and annoy and crush their followers. 
They were soon driven from Judea into the neighboring 
countries, and met almost immediately a similar treatment from 
the pagan princes, priests, and worshippers. No body of evil 
men were ever pursued with such resentment, hatred, and 
malice, as they were forced to encounter for their allegiance 
toGod. They were troubled on every side, persecuted, and 
bare about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus ; in afflic- 
tions, in necessities, in distresses, in tumults, in labors, in 
watchings, in fastings. Their history was generally like that 
of Paul, who says, “I was in stripes above measure, in prisons 
frequent, in deaths oft; thrice was I beaten with rods; once 
was I stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck; a night and a day 
have I been in the deep; in journeyings often; in perils of 
waters ; in perils of robbers; in perils of my countrymen; in 
perils by the heathen; in perils in the city; in perils in the 
wilderness ; in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often; in hunger 
and thirst ; in fastings often; in cold and nakedness.” What 
terrific trials of his allegiance to Christ! What a barbarous 
and malignant reception from those whom he endeavored to 
lead to salvation! A large share of the true worshippers 
of every subsequent period, down to near our own time, were 
called to a similar conflict. Till towards the close of the 
last century, probably not an age passed, in which some were 
not imprisoned, tortured, and put to death for their fidelity to 
God; while through a long series of centuries, they were 
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generally pursued without intermission, by the apostate pow- 
ers, and swept often in vast crowds to the grave. The wit- 
nesses for God have been clothed in sackcloth, and the true 
church dwelt in a wilderness for near twelve hundred and 
sixty years. And though the fires of persecution have now 
for a period been extinguished in Protestant countries, his 
children are still subjected, like his ancient people, to great 
trials. Their lives are a succession of vicissitudes, disappoint- 
ments, disasters, bereavements, infirmities, sufferings, and sor- 
rows. The afflictions to which thousands of them are sub- 
jected, form undoubtedly as awful a trial of the heart as were 
Job’s, Abraham’s, Joseph’s, David’s, Elijah’s, Jeremiah’s, or 
Ezekiel’s, and render their submission, faith, and love, as mark- 
ed and expressive of their reconciliation. And they are to be 
continued in these and other modes to the close of this dispen- 
sation, and be carried towards the end to the utmost severity. 
The great tribulation is yet future, and is to involve not only 
a more terrible persecution than any of the earlier ages, but 
the temptations also of false Christs and false prophets, who 
shall show signs and wonders that, were it possible, would 
deceive the very elect. 

The demonstrations, then, which take place under this admi- 
nistration, of the truths on which the work of redemption pro- 
ceeds, will at its close reach such a height as to carry a resist- 
less conviction of them to all the subsequent generations of 
men, and to the whole universe; and constitute, so far as it is 
requisite for that end, an adequate foundation for the rule 
which is to follow, when the gifts of the Spirit are to be bestow- 
ed on the whole race. 

4, There are intimations, accordingly, in his word, that 
these peculiar measures of his present sway are to prepare 
the way for that new dispensation. Thus his leaving the 
Israelites through a long series of ages to unbelief is, we are 
expressly told, in order to the salvation of all the generations 
of that nation that are afterwards to come into being. “For 
I would not have you ignorant of this mystery, lest you should 
be wise in your own conceit, that blindness hath happened in 
part unto Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, 
and so all Israel shall be saved. For God hath shut them all 
up in unbelief, in order that he might have mercy upon all.” 
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And this astonishing measure is exhibited as displaying the 
incomprehensible greatness and wonderfulness of his wisdom. 
O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out! And this wisdom is represented as mani- 
fested through the proof this sovereign procedure is to present, 
that the work of salvation is all his own; that no one has been 
his counsellor in it; that no one has contributed anything 
towards it ; but that all its measures and issues are for him, and 
through him, and to him; and the glory of it to be his alone, 
for ever and ever.—Rom. xi. 25, 26, 32-36. It is by the as- 
sertion, therefore, and vindication made in it of his rights and 
perfections, that it contributes to that end; by the prodfs that 
are seen under it of their alienation from him; by the demon- 
strations which it furnishes that the sanctification of those 
whom he ransoms is of grace, and the work of his Spirit ; and 
by the manifestation thereby made that the salvation of the 
generations whom he is at length to redeem, is to be wrought, 
not because of any merits of theirs, but solely for his own glory. 
—Ezekiel xxxvi. 22-24. His providence towards the Gentiles 
is with the same design also, doubtless : for they in like manner 
are left, we are told, to the unrestrained dominion of the evil 
passions and principles through which they reject him, in order 
that they may make a full manifestation of their hearts, and 
show the truth and justice of their being treated by him as sin- 
ners. “They are without excuse, because that when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools ; and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four footed beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God also 
gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own 
hearts, to dishonor their own bodies between themselves, who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and serv- 
ed the creature more than the creator, who is blessed for 
ever, amen. For this cause: God gave them up to vile affec- 
tions. And as they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over toa reprobate mind; in order to a 
manifestation of the righteousness of his judgment, at the day 
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of wrath, when he is to inflict tribulation and anguish on all 
those who obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness.”—Rom, 
i. 20-28, ii. 6-9. 

In like manner those who follow the man of sin are to be 
abandoned to their delusion, that they may show, by the full 
display of their dispositions, the justice of the sentence that is 
to be pronounced on them. “ And then shall that wicked one 
be revealed, whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; 
because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, that they all 
may be condemned, who have not believed the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.”—2 Thess. ii. 8-12. As then he 
thus leaves the revolting Gentiles as well as the Israelites to 
offend as they please, that he may manifest his rights in 
respect to them, and cause his truth and righteousness and 
sovereignty to be seen: it is doubtless as it is with the Jews, 
in order to prepare the way for the gracious administration 
which is to follow, when he is to bestow salvation on all the 
Gentile nations as well as on the Jews. That this is the 
ground of his procedure, is indeed directly indicated by Paul. 
“ Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump 
to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor? 
And hath not God,—willing to show wrath and make known 
his prerogative,—endured with much long suffering vessels 
of wrath fitted for destruction, that he might also make known 
the riches of his glory in vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto glory, and us whom he hath called, not 
only of the Jews, but also of the Gentiles? According to his 
word by Hosea, I will call people not mine, my people ; and 
her beloved, that was not beloved.”—Rom. ix. 21-25. He 
thus pursues the same measures of sovereignty and justice 
towards the Gentiles as towards the Israelites ; and in order, 
with respect to the one as well as the other, to prepare the 
way, when Christ comes to reign over the earth, for the gift 
of salvation without reserve to both classes. 

It is indicated also that the salvation of those who are 
redeemed under the present dispensation, is in like manner in 
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preparation for the administration that is to succeed, by the 
displays it presents of the sovereignty, grace, and power, by 
which they are renewed and sanctified. Thus Paul, after 
announcing the purpose of God, in the fulness of time, to 
gather all together in Christ, both that are in heaven and on 
earth,—which is to take place at his return with the risen 
saints, and establishment of his throne here,—represents that 
they who shall before that event have trusted in Christ, are 
predestinated to the inheritance in him, in order that they 
may be to the praise of his glory.—Eph. i. 9-12. But how is 
their salvation to subserve the glory of his praise, any more 
than the salvation of those who are to be redeemed under his 
millennial sway? By showing what the alienation and death in 
sin are from which they are delivered, and the greatness of 
the might and love by which their redemption is accom- 
plished. For after reminding them that they were originally 
dead in trespasses, and walked like all others according to the 
spirit that reigns in the children of disobedience, he represents 
that God being rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he 
loved them, had, even when they were dead in sin, quickened 
them together with Christ—by grace they were saved—and 
raised and seated them in heavenly places, with Christ Jesus, 
that he might in the ages that are to come, show the exceeding 
riches of his grace BY HIS KINDNESS TOWARDS THEM in Christ 
Jesus.—Eph. ii. 1-7. Their salvation is to be the means, 
therefore, during the ages in which they are to sit and reign 
with Christ as kings and priests, of showing the greatness of 
his grace in bestowing salvation on the generations of that 
period ; by the manifestation made in it, that it is from a 
death in trespasses and sins that it is a deliverance; and 
that it is of almighty and sovereign mercy that it is accom- 
plished. It was this great purpose of God that was commu- 
nicated to Paul by a special revelation, and regarded by him 
as one of the most wonderful and glorious features of the 
work of redemption. “Ye have heard of the stewardship 
of the grace of God which is committed to me with respect 
to you, that by a revelation the mystery was made known to 
me, as I have already briefly written, by reading which ye 
may be able to understand my knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ, which in other ages was not communicated to the sons 
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of men as it is now revealed to his holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit ;—that the Gentiles are to be co-heirs, and the 
same body, and fellow partakers of his promise in Christ 
through the gospel, of which I was made a minister by the 
gift of the grace of God which was given to me according to 
the energy of his power. To me, the least of all saints, was 
this grace given to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ 
unto the Gentiles, and to make known to all what the economy 
is of the mystery which had been hid from the ages by Goa 
who created all things, that the manifold wisdom of God 
might now be made known to the principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places, through the church, according to the 
scheme of the ages which he formed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”—Eph. iii. 1-11. It was not simply God’s design to 
save some Gentiles, as well as some Israelites, that was thus 
revealed to him, and regarded with such surprise and admi- 
ration, but his purpose to bestow redemption on others, uni- 
versally, as well as on the Israelites ; that the wall of partition 
was broken down between them, so that both were to be 
reconciled to him in one body by the cross.—Chap. ii. 11-22. 

It was with this comprehensive view of God’s designs, and 
the relation which the sanctification of men under the present 
dispensation has to that which is to follow, that the apostle 
prayed that God would give the Ephesians the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him, enlightening 
the eyes of their understanding that they might know what 
the hope is to which he called them, and what the riches are 
of the glory of the inheritance which he has in the saints, and 
what the exceeding greatness of his power is towards those 
who believe, according to the inworkings of his mighty 
power which he wrought in Christ, in raising him from the 
dead, and seating him at his right hand in the heavenly 
places.—Chap. i. 17-23. The revelation which he desired 
should be made to them was not a mere knowledge of the fact 
that Christ had died and rendered salvation possible to man. 
It was not a mere knowledge of the certainty that they who 
had believed in him would be saved. It was not a mere 
knowledge of the fact that it was by the power of God that 
they were sanctified and made partakers of salvation. Of 
those great truths they were already aware; but it was a 
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revelation to them of the nature of that immortal life and 
relationship to him as kings and priests in his kingdom, to the 
hope of which they were called. It was a revelation of the 
vastness of the kingdom of sanctified ones which Christ ob- 
tained as an inheritance by his death, embracing after a time all 
the nations of men through eternal ages. - It was a revelation 
that he possesses and is to exert the same infinite power 
towards those who had believed, as was exerted by God 
sowards him in raising him from death, and exalting him to 
the throne of the universe. It was a revelation to them, 
therefore, of what they are to be when they are raised from 
the dead in incorruption and glory ; of the stations they are to 
fill as kings and priests in his kingdom on earth; and of the 
immeasurable greatness and grandeur of the sway he is to 
exert over men, when all nations shall be made obedient to 
his sceptre through the endless round of years. 

It was in this view of the divine purpose, and the vastness 
of the period during which men are to be saved com- 
pared with the present dispensation under which they sin 
and die, that Paul felt the joy which he expresses, Romans v., 
in the interposition of Christ. He had joy in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received re- 
conciliation, that as by Adam sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all; so by Christ the 
grace of God and the gift by grace much more abounds unto 
many : that the gift is not as the condemnation; for if by the 
offence of one death reigned through one, much more they 
who receive the abundance of grace and of the gift of justifi- 
cation shall reign through Jesus Christ. Since as by the dis- 
obedience of one man the many were constituted sinners, so 
by the obedience of one the many shall be constituted right- 
eous.—Rom. v. 12-21. Here the reign of death, in consequence 
of Adam’s sin, is contrasted with the reign of the saints, who 
receive the abundance of grace and a free justification through 
Christ ; and the period during which all are constituted sin- 
ners, contrasted with that when all shall be constituted 
righteous. But the saints are not to reign in life, until after 
their resurrection in incorruption and glory, and investiture 
with kingly stations in his kingdom; and it is not till that 
period that all are to be constituted righteous. It was in the 
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contrast, therefore, of the future administration with the pre- 
sent, and of the infinite multitudes who are to be saved 
through the grace that is then to abound, compared with 
those who perish under the present dispensation, that he felt 
the joy which he expressed in Christ, by whom we have 
received the reconciliation. 

It was in this view of the relation of the present dispensa- 
tion to that which is to follow, that he rejoiced in the trials to 
which he was subjected. “ We glory in tribulation,” he says, 
“because we know that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope.” And he desired 
that greater patience, experience, and hope, because of the 
fuller proof they presented of his reconciliation to God, and 
the preparation they thereby formed for his own acceptance, 
and for the institution of that coming rule over men, under 
which they are no longer to be subjected to such trials, but 
freed from sin, sorrow, and death; for he adds: “and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given to us.” “I 
endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may also obtain 
the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” 
“It is a true saying; for if we died together, we shall also 
live together; if we suffer, we shall also reign together; if 
we deny him, he also will deny us.” “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God. And 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ; if so be that we suffer together, that we may also be 
glorified together. For I reckon the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time not worthy of consideration in comparison with 
the glory which is to be revealed in us.”—2 Thess. ii. 10-12; 
Rom. viii. 16-18. It was thus because of the greater purity 
and strength to which his religious affections were raised by 
trials, the clearer proofs he was made to give under them of 
his reconciliation to God, and the preparation that was there- 
by made for his acceptance and the institution of that new 
dispensation when grace is to reign universally, that he 
welcomed afflictions and persecutions, and instead of calami- 
ties, regarded them as blessings. 

These views may be confirmed by a far greater array of 
passages and arguments, but the considerations we have 
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alleged are sufficient to show that the present dispensation of 
trial is designed, by the great truths which it exemplifies re- 
specting God and man, to prepare the way for the reign which 
Christ is soon to institute, when all things are to become new, 
and all nations and families be made partakers of his grace. 
This offige of the present administration, and the moment- 
ous influence it is to exert on God’s future sway, imparts an 
awful significance to the evil actions of men under it, and a 
lofty dignity to their obedience. With what immeasurable 
grandeur it invests the humbleness, patience, meekness, sub- 
mission, love, faith, and steadfastness of the renewed, in their 
seasons of sharp trial, that they are to prepare the way for 
their pardon and acceptance, by the proofs they present that 
God acts according to truth in treating them as indubitably 
his children! What an august place isassigned them among the 
means by which he is to accomplish his purposes of grace, 
that by the demonstrations they exhibit of his power, sove- 
reignty, and love, and the reality of their reconciliation to him 
whom he accepts, they are to supersede the necessity of sub- 
jecting the race in future ages to such trials, and render it practi- 
cable and wise to bestow salvation on all! This great truth 
was understood and felt by the disciples of the first age, and 
inspired them with fortitude under the afflictions to which 
they were called. It was the common sentiment of the 
apostles and early martyrs, that trials were to be welcomed, 
rather than shunned. “Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations ; knowing that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” “Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation ; for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised 
to them that love him.” But this design of the chastisements 
with which he visits his people, has become obscured, and 
passed in a great degree from their realization. It is very 
commonly regarded as a mystery that he afflicts them as he 
does, with poverty, bereavement, dishonor, suffering, and sor- 
row ; and often in the most humbling and agonizing forms. 
Many of what are now deemed trials, are such, more because 
they disappoint hopes of ease, wealth, honor, and enjoyment, 
than of any positive suffering which they involve. And it is 
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usually only after long discipline, that their great aim is dis- 
cerned, and a true submission to them felt. 

It is manifest from the frequent allusions to it, in the New 
Testament, that the apostles and first believers had a much 
higher knowledge of the purpose of God in respect to Christ’s 
coming reign on earth, than is now possessed by the church, 
and felt a far profounder interest in it. Christ himself taught 
his disciples in the most express manner, and in parables, that 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the Jews 
among the nations, and a long period of suffering under their 
rule, he should come in the clouds of heaven, assemble and 
accept those who believe in him, and introduce them into his 
kingdom, and judge and destroy his enemies. Paul taught the 
Corinthians and Thessalonians that he is at that coming to 
raise the saints who shall have died, and give them to reign 
with him in his kingdom. He taught also that before that 
epoch should arrive, an apostate power should rise in the 
church, who should usurp the prerogatives of God, and by de- 
ceptive and diabolical arts, lead multitudes to destruction, and 
continue until Christ’s return. James, Peter, John, Jude, and 
the other apostles and evangelists doubtless, taught the same 
great certainties ; and under their instruction believers were 
led to look forward to Christ’s advent as the most august 
epoch in their existence; the great moment when their re- 
demption is to be completed, and they are to be exalted to the 
stations and services that are to constitute their eternal reward. 
But this gracious purpose, so dear to those to whom it was 
first made known, has almost passed from the thoughts and 
faith of the church. There is but here and there one who 
gives it any serious attention. By many it is regarded with 
absolute disbelief and distaste. Nearly all in the sacred 
office, there is reason to believe, either deem it extremely un- 
certain what the Scriptures teach respecting it, or else mis- 
conceive their teachings. There are few, probably, who 
have considered how largely it is treated in the ancient pro- 
phets, the gospels, the epistles, and the Apocalypse ; and who 
would not be surprised, were they to institute the inquiry, to 
find that a larger space is devoted to it than to Christ’s birth, 
crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, and reign in heaven. 
There are few propositions that would be received with 
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greater incredulity by thousands whose profession it is to in- 
terpret the sacred word, than that there are no future events 
more clearly revealed than that Christ is within a brief period 
to come from heaven in person, and visibly, raise the sancti- 
fied who shall have died, and judge and accept those who are 
living, destroy the civil and ecclesiastical powers who usurp 
his rights and persecute his people, and renewing the nations 
that survive, reign over them with his glorified saints through 
along round of ages; and that the Scriptures give no other 
view of his advent, the events that are to attend it, or the 
kingdom in which he and his saints are to reign. 

The error of the church on this subject is not slight or un- 
influential, but most serious ; affecting essentially the concep- 
tions that are formed of the divine government, and of duty. 
It is not a mere error of theory, but at least, in many instances, 
of the heart also, for it is associated with an indifference to 
the divine purposes, an unbelief, a prejudice, and an alienation, 
that are seen only in connexion with false views. It is an in- 
dubitable and terrible mark of its character, that it is to con- 
tinue to be held by apostates, and be among their distinguish- 
ing traits at the last hour. We are forewarned, not only that 
scoffers are to rise in the last times, saying, Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming? but that at the period of the advent, the 
man of sin will be exerting himself in opposition to Christ’s 
prerogatives as king of the church on earth, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, to continue the deception of 
those who are lost ; and that the kings and their armies will 
be gathered together to battle against him, to prevent the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom. 

The views accordingly that are entertained respecting his 
coming and reign, are ere long to become an index of charac- 
ter, and distinguish the faithful witnesses and pure worship- 
pers from the false. Those whose names are written in the 
book of life, are, before Christ’s advent, to be led to a just un- 
derstanding of his designs; to become aware, as it ap- 
proaches, of the speedy destruction of the anti-christian 
powers, and to warn one another to come out from their commu- 
nion, and watch for his appearing. This great change has al- 
ready begun, and is gradually advancing. A considerable 
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body of the evangelical in Great Britain have been led to re- 
ject the erroneous views that generally prevail on the subject, 
and embrace and avow the doctrine of the Scriptures. A 
number also in this country hold that the advent of Christ is 
to precede the millennium, and is near; and there are many 
who are excited by the events of the last few years, to curiosi- 
ty, and inclined in a far higher degree than at any former pe- 
riod, to consider the subject, and by a thorough examination 
assure themselves of the truth. This disposition has been 
strengthened by the views we have propounded of the prin- 
ciples of symbolization; and a considerable number having 
become convinced that they are revealed in the Scriptures 
and obligatory, are applying them, and endeavoring to ascer- 
tain, under their guidance, the meaning of the prophecies. 
There will accordingly, ere long, be a large body, there is 
reason to believe, embracing persons of the highest rank, in 
intellect, learning, and piety, who will make themselves fami- 
liar with them, follow them to their legitimate results, and ac- 
cept and inculcate what they find the sacred oracles as con- 
strued by them, teach. 

And finally, it is manifest from these views, that those, 
generally, who are engaged in the conduct and support of 
missions and other agencies for the conversion of men, are 
acting on mistaken notions, both of God’s purposes, and of 
their instrumentality, and will be disappointed. They are 
proceeding on the persuasion that the world is te be Christian- 
ized and sanctified through the means which they are now 
employing, and without any extraordinary divine interposi- 
tion. That assumption adopted not only without any sanc- 
tion from the Scriptures, but against their clear and emphatic 
teachings, God will confute, and in such a manner undoubted- 
ly, as will effectively vindicate his truth and show their error. 
It is one of the most conspicuous and invariable laws of his 
procedure, that he leaves his people as well as his enemies to 
a trial of their mistaken theories and presumptuous under- 
takings, and causes their true character to be made manifest 
in their results. That law will not be set aside in this great 
experiment. He will doubtless continue to make his word 
efficacious by his Spirit, in as great a degree in proportion to 
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the fidelity with which it is preached, and the numbers who 
hear it, as he now does, but probably not essentially greater, 
at least until the startling events that are to precede Christ’s 
coming have wrought a change in the faith of his people, and 
impressed the nations with awe. He has shown in the 
clearest manner that the church is to continue in the wilder- 
ness till the close of the twelve hundred and sixty years ; 
that the witnesses are during that period to prophesy in sack- 
cloth, and at its termination be slain; that the time of Christ’s 
advent is to be a time of great tribulation, and that his people 
are to be delivered from it, by a stupendous miracle, not 
introduced into the millennium by their own ordinary agency ; 
that the apostate powers denoted by the wild beast and false 
prophet, are to continue till Christ comes; and that they are 
then to be destroyed by his own avenging hand, not won to 
obedience by the persuasions of men. And he will not con- 
tradict these predictions, and verify the wishes and hopes of 
those who misjudge his word, and assume to themselves the 
work which he alone can achieve, but will allow them to ac- 
complish their own refutation. And that refutation may take 
place in some instances, not impossibly, by the apostasy of 
those who are engaged in the work of missions, the distribution 
of the Scriptures, or the use of other means for the conver- 
sion of men ; in others perhaps by the transition of institutions 
themselves, that are conducted on erroneous principles, into 
the hands of those who do not preach the gospel, but instead, 
a religion of rites and ceremonies, or mere natural affections 
produced by education, that makes man his own lawgiver, 
sanctifier, and redeemer ; and in others by such obstructions 
and catastrophes, as have in all ages limited the faithful 
labors of the church to but moderate success. But whatever 
may be its forms, it will take place, and the true people of 
God will be recalled from their misapprehensions, to just 
views of his purposes, and the office they are to fill. As the 
great strife proceeds; as error gains strength, and truth sinks 
in influence ; as the witnesses, in place of obtaining a victory, 
are themselves put to death, and the whole body of sincere 
worshippers threatened with extermination, they will become 
penetrated with a sense of their powerlessness and de- 
pendence, see and feel that God only can beat down his foes, 
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or defend his saints, and look from themselves to him alone 
for the redemption of the world, and in the manner in which 
he has foreshown he is to accomplish it. 





Art. V.—Travets 1n Lycra, Minyas, anp THE Cipyratis. 
By Lieut. P. A. B. Spratt, R.N., F.G.S., and Professor Ed- 
ward Forbes, F.R.S. of King’s College, London. - Two 
vols. 8vo. London, 1847. 


Or the several departments of knowledge that have heen 
successfully pursued in modern times, there is none, perhaps, 
in which larger or more unexpected advances have been made, 
than of the monuments that still survive of Asiatic, African, 
and European nations, that flourished before the Christian era. 
It was not until the present century that the vast treasures of 
Egyptian art and learning, which had been buried for near 
two thousand years, were discovered and reopened. It is but 
little more than a hundred years since Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii were disentombed ; and the ruins of Babylon, Persepolis, 
and Palmyra, re-explored and accurately described. It was 
not till our day that Petra, the rocky capital of Edom, which 
had been lost to the knowledge of Europeans for many ages, 
was re-discovered; and almost all the reliable and minute 
information that is now possessed of the Holy Land and the 
countries that surround it, has been acquired within a few 
years. 

One of the largest and most interesting contributions to this 
branch of knowledge, is made by Lieut. Spratt and Professor 
Forbes, in their travels in Lycia. The existence of vast 
ruins of ancient cities in that country became known in Ev- 
rope thirty years ago, through an officer of the British navy, 
who was sent thither by the Admiralty to make a survey of 
the coast. He visited several of the sites near the sea, and 
published an account of them in 1818. Little attention was 
given to them from that period till 1838, when Sir Charles 
Fellows explored more carefully the country along the coast, 
and several districts of the interior, and discovered many of 
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the most important sites. He visited it again in 1840, and the 
publication of his travels induced the Admiralty to despatch a 
ship in 1842, for the purpose of transporting to England some 
of the relics that were found by him at Xanthus. Messrs. 
Spratt and Forbes were attached to that vessel, and while the 
ship’s company were employed in the excavation and removal 
of the remains, traversed the whole line of the coast and the 
principal routes of the interior; made a more minute exami- 
nation of many places that had before been surveyed, and 
discovered the ruins of eighteen or twenty cities that had till 
that time remained unknown. Their tour through those wild 
and almost depopulated regions, and discovery of such a vast 
series of the monuments of races that passed away so many 
ages ago, resembled in a degree the fabled descent of ancient 
heroes to the invisible realms, and communion with the spirits 
of the dead. The number of cities whose deserted and dilapi- 
dated ruins they visited, is upwards of fifty. The country is 
extremely mountainous, and most of them are on elevated 
sites. Several of them are mentioned by Herodotus and other 
ancient authors, and are known to have been erected before 
the re-conquest of the country from the Persians by Alexander. 
The chief of them are very extensive, and were once thronged 
with a large population. The principal relics that survive are 
walls, fortifications, theatres, several of which are but little 
dilapidated ; stadia, temples, churches, monasteries, obelisks, 
pillars, statues, tombs excavated in the rocks, and massy stone 
sarcophagi. Messrs. Spratt and Forbes, accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Daniell, who died before they had finished their ex- 
amination of the country, commenced their survey at Tel- 
messus, on the western coast of Lycia, near the modern port 
of Makri. They give the following description of the ruins of 
that site : 


“The precipices in the immediate neighborhood are honeycombed 
with tombs hewn in the rock and richly sculptured, some in imitation 
of Ionic temples, others to represent edifices of ornamented wood- 
work. Inscriptions, some Greek, others in the mysterious character 
which has been designated Lycian, are carved on many of them, 
adding greatly to their interest. A huge and towering crest of rock 
bears on its summit a mixed mass of ancient and middle-age archi- 
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tecture, the remains of the acropolis of Telmessus, which must have 
been a place of some importance, even at a comparatively late period. 
Around and at its base are scattered numerous inscribed sarcophagi, 
of various forms and massy proportions. At the head of the land. 
locked bay, in a recess in the hill side, are the very perfect remains 
of the theatre, with its gigantic portals still standing.””—Vol. i. p. 3, 


They next proceeded to Pinara, situated ten or twelve miles 
south-east from Telmessus. The line in which they approach- 
ed it gave them, they say, 


“A magnificent view of the ancient city, seated in a rocky recess 
of Mount Cragus. A stupendous tower of rock, faced by a perpen. 
dicular precipice, perforated with a thousand tombs, and crowned by 
ruined fortifications, rose out of a deep ravine, which was thronged 
with ruins and sarcophagi, and intersected with ridges bearing the 
more important edifices. Dark precipitous mountains of the grandest 
outlines overhung the whole. After gazing with astonishment at 
this wondrous scene, we plunged among the maze of ruins, making 
a hurried ramble through them so as to become acquainted with the 
localities of the site. We visited a fine theatre excavated in the side 
of a woody hill fronting the city. The Lycian theatres are invaria- 
bly so placed as to command a grand prospect, or when by the sea. 
side, a broad expanse of the ocean. For a scene of rocky magnifi- 
cence, none of them could vie with the theatre of Pinara. Opposite 
the theatre are the remains of a building of much later times, with Ionic 
columns, some of which are double, and have the fluting grooved in a 
coating of cement. Close by are found several very fine arch-lidded 
tombs, with Lycian inscriptions. Above is the lower acropolis, a long 
ridge of buildings, many of them of Cyclopean architecture. Among 
them is a small theatre or odeum, and a gigantic portal, shattered 
apparently by an earthquake. We then ascended to the base of the 
rock of the greater acropolis, finding on our way a remarkable group 
of sarcophagi. They are arranged so as to form a square round an 
enormous central sarcophagus, with a pedestal-formed summit. This 
sarcophagus is the largest we met with in Lycia. Its interior is 
remarkable, the sides being surrounded with a projecting ledge or 
shelf. ‘The tombs of the square bear no inscriptions, but are pecu- 
liarly ornamented, the cement which covers their sides being scored 
so as to represent the appearance of a regularly built stone wall, 
exactly as we sometimes see on plastered houses at home. The 
stone of Pinara, though hard and durable, being a conglomerate, is 
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not favorable for inscriptions; and the ancient inhabitants seem to 
nave been in the habit of coating it with a fine mortar, or cement, 
and on that carving the letters. We ascended the acropolis rock by 
the only pass, a steep and difficult path cut in its side. On its level, 
but sloping summit, we found the remains of many fortifications and 
cisterns, not, however, of the most ancient architecture. Such parts 
of the margin as were in any way accessible, were strongly defend- 
ed by walls. On the highest part of the summit is an isolated forti- 
fication, or strong-hold, furnished with tanks, and surrounded by a 
ditch. The view from this is very grand, whether upward among 
the gloomy gorges of Anticragus, or forward over the fertile plains of 
the Xanthus, and the snowy ridges of Massicytus. The tombs which 
perforate the perpendicular face of this gigantic rock, are oblong 
holes, occasionally with a semicircular top. They are mostly irre- 
gularly arranged, but occasionally form perpendicular rows. There 
are no traces of panels or doors to their entrances. They must 
have been excavated by workmen suspended from the summit. 
They are now inaccessible, and are the dwelling places of eagles. 

“Descending from the rock, and passing the quadrangle of tombs 
before mentioned, we came to the remains of an early Christian 
church, at the head of a deep, dark, and narrow ravine, walled by 
the precipitous rocks of the lower acropolis, and filled with olean- 
ders and chaste-trees. In this gloomy depth are many very perfect 
and beautiful rock-tombs, hewn in imitation of wooden buildings, and 
bearing on their ledges carved and painted Lycian inscriptions. On 
the front of the same ledge of rock, in that part facing the valley, 
are still larger and finer rock-tombs, some of which Uruk families 
had adopted as their winter habitations. Some of these are temple 
tombs, with sculptured pediments ; and on one are the curious repre- 
sentations of the walls and buildings of an ancient city. . . . The site 
is known to be Pinara, from inscriptions, from its situation exactly 
agreeing with the accounts given by ancient geographers, and from 
the ancient name being retained, with the alteration of a letter, in 
the name of the modern village.’”-—Vol. i. pp. 8-12. 


They next visited Xanthus, situated on the river of that 
name, ten or twelve miles south-east of Pinara, and three or 
four from the point where that stream enters the sea. They 
say of that city, 


“ The site of Xanthus, though beautiful, is not imposing. The 
hill on which it stands rises abruptly from a level plain, in some 
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places marshy and alluvial. The rapid torrent of the river rushes 
along the base of the steep precipices of a lower acropolis, at the 
back of which are the theatre and several of the more remarkable 
monuments, especially the square columnar tomb which bore the 
bas-reliefs descriptive of the story of the daughters of Pandarus, 
now in the British Museum, and that on which is the longest Lycian 
inscription known. Above them rises a second rocky eminence, 
the upper acropolis, the summit of which is mostly occupied by the 
ruins of an early Christian monastery. On the south-western slope 
of the city are several remarkable sarcophagi and other tombs. 
Elevated on platforms of rock, immediately above the plain, stood 
a group of temples, of which the friezes and statues, now in the 
British Museum, were the principal ornaments. 

“* Whilst we were there, these sculptures were daily dug out of 
the earth, and brought once more to view. ‘The search for them 
was intensely exciting, and in the enthusiasm of the moment our 
admiration of their art was, perhaps, a little beyond their merits. 
As each block of marble was uncovered, and the earth carefully 
brushed away from its surface, the form of some fair amazon or 
stricken warrior, of an eastern king or a besieged castle, became 
revealed, and gave rise to many a pleasant discussion as to the 
sculptor’s art therein displayed, or the story in the history of the 
ancient Xanthians therein represented.””—Vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 


Before proceeding to the eastern part of Lycia they re- 
turned to Makri, and give the following description of one of 
the scenes through which they passed, from which the reader 
may learn something of the features of the country. 


* On waking in the morning, we found that in the darkness of 
the night before, we had come unawares upon a scene of surpassing 
grandeur. Beneath our dwelling sank a tremendous ravine, cleft 
down to the very sea, the waves of which were dashing against the 
margin of a small flat plain, buried in the gloom of the abyss. 
Immense masses of rocks, torn, rent, and broken up, lay scattered 
and hanging on every shelving ledge, whilst tremendous precipices 
towered upwards to the snow-crowned summit of Anticragus, which 
rose majestically over this wondrous gulph seven thousand feet 
above the sea, the waves of which and the mountain top were visible 
to us from the same spot. There seemed no passage to the other 
side, and none but a native of this rugged solitude could have 
guessed where a route might be. A way there was, however, but 
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a dizzy one, and in places the horses could scarcely get along, 
sometimes clambering over slippery ledges not two feet broad, 
sometimes bending under gigantic impending blocks, which had 
fallen from above and been arrested in their descent. There is not 
in all Europe a wilder or grander scene than this pass through the 
seven capes of Cragus. 

“ Afterwards we wound along the hills towards Simbalu, every 
now and then meeting with beautiful spots. Near Simbalu are 
numerous ruins of middle-age or late Roman architecture, crypts 
and tombs. . . . The road here is an ancient paved road, and 
many parts of our route along the coast lay over a continuation of 
the same.”—Vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 


They soon returned to Xanthus, and proceeding up the 
river visited Tlos, situated at the north-north-east, at a distance 
of fifteen or sixteen miles, where they found many interesting 
ruins. They say— 


“Tt is a most delightful place. Few ancient sites can vie with it. 
Built on the summit of a hill of great height, bounded by perpendi- 
cular precipices and deep ravines, commanding a view of the entire 
length of the valley of the Xanthus—the snow-capped Taurus in one 
distance, the. sea in another, the whole mass of Cragus, and its 
towering peaks and the citadel of Pinara in front, itself immediately 
overhung by the snowy summits of the Massicytus—a grander site 
for a great city could scarcely have been selected in all Lycia. 
Pinara has perhaps more majesty ; but there is a softness combined 
with the grandeur of Tlos, giving it a charm which Pinara has not. 

“ The acropolis hill terminates on the north-east in perpendicular 
cliffs. ‘These cliffs are honeycombed with rock-tombs; some of 
which are of great beauty. The older tombs are similar to those at 
Telmessus ; but there are others, of an apparently later period, having 
their chambers excavated in the rock, but with the doorways regu- 
larly built. Such tombs have often long Greek inscriptions. The 
oldest tomb, to all appearance, at Tlos, is the largest and most 
interesting. It is a temple-tomb, fronted by a pediment, borne on 
columns of peculiar form and Egyptian aspect, having no carved 
capitals, and being wider at the base than at the upper part. From 
such columns the Ionic might have originated, for we can hardly 
suppose this, apparently the most ancient and important tomb in 
Tlos, to have been left unfinished. Within the portico is a handsome 
carved door, or rather imitation door, with knocker and lock ; on 
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each side are windows opening into large tombs. On one side of the 
portico is carved a figure, which we may recognise as Bellerophon, 
mounted on Pegasus, and galloping up a rocky hill—which may 
represent Mount Cragus—to encounter an enormous leopard sculp. 
tured over one of the tomb entrances on the right side of the door. 
This animal may be a form of Chimera, but presents none of the 
mythological attributes, and is, in all probability, the representation 
of a ‘caplan,’ the leopard which infests the crags of the Cragus of 
the present day. An ornamental flourish appears on the door-side 
near the leopard, and is repeated on the corresponding panel on the 
other side ; but there is no animal carved on that panel. On the 
panels beneath the tomb are carved dogs, and there are also traces 
of others on the pediment. Pegasus is a Persian horse, having a 
top-knot and knotted tail. A saddle-cloth of ornamental work has 
been painted on his back. The group of figures appears to have 
been originally painted. ‘The head-dress of Bellerophon is very 
peculiar, as also the arrangement of the beard. The eye is rather 
full and Greek. There is no inscription on the tomb. A few feet 
from it, on a level with the pediment, is a Lycian inscription on a 
panel in the rock, the characters of which are much larger than we 
have met with elsewhere. Two other Lycian inscriptions occurred 
at Tlos ; one on a tomb on the opposite hill, and another on one near 
the base of the acropolis hill. None of these had been previously 
noticed. 

“In a field at some distance, we discovered a quadrangular 
pedestal, or perhaps top of a tomb, on one side of which is a repre. 
sentation of Tlos itself during a siege. In this curious view, we 
recognised the disposition of the walls on the acropolis, and of the 
more remarkable tombs as they are still to be seen. In the other 
compartments are represented warriors in various positions. Near 
this relic there is a remarkable tomb, a sarcophagus, elevated on a 
towering pinnacle of rock, cut away on all sides, so as to be inacces- 
sible. From this we went to the theatre, which is large and hand- 
some, and of the Greek form. The rows of seats are thirty four, 
and near the avenues, they are ornamented with carved lions’ paws. 
Near the theatre is a great group of remains of Roman buildings, 
apparently palaces, the arched windows of which are so placed as 
to command a magnificent view of the valley. Great clusters of ivy 
gave a rich effect to these ruins, and the golden henbane was in 
flower upon their walls.” —Vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 


They found many similar ruins at Phellus, Antiphellus, 
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Cyanz, Candabar, Kassabar, Dembra, and many other sites. 
At Kassabar are the remains of a spacious cathedral. At 
Dembra, the ancient Myra, at which Paul landed on his way 
to Rome, and to whose population he not improbably first 
communicated the gospel, there is still a Greek church in 
which a few families worship. The extreme debasement to 
which they have sunk may be seen from the service which 
Messrs. Spratt and Forbes attended. 


“ We joined a small congregation of about fifteen men, women, 
and children. Guided by the priest’s wife, we descended two or 
three steps into a dark vaulted building, very poorly decorated and 
painted, not in keeping with the importance attached to the spot by 
the Greeks. The portrait of the saint stood nearly in the centre on 
a rough pedestal of masonry. On one side of it was a tray of small 
wax tapers, and on the other a plate for the sums deposited by those 
who, as a particular act of devotion, burnt one during service. 
When a votive taper was lighted, the offerer stuck it on a stand 
placed for the purpose behind the picture, facing the congregation, or 
western end of the church. All who entered after us, went through 
a series of prostrations in front of the picture, kissing the pavement 
each time in the manner of the Turks. After the prostrations, the 
picture was approached, before the devotee took his place with the 
congregation to join in the service then going on. It lasted about a 
quarter of an hour. As we had stood mute spectators during its 
performance without joining in the mummery of crossing our- 
selves and kissing the saint, not a little disgusted at the careless and 
indifferent manner it was gabbled through, and the haste in which 
the priest threw off his vest before he had quite concluded. his 
benediction, he inquired of our servants if we were Christians, some- 
what doubting the fact, from our telling him we did not understand 
the ceremonies used by his church.””—Vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 


One of the consequences to these Greeks of the Turkish 
dominion thus is, it seems, that they have been led to incorpo- 
rate a part of the Mahometan ceremonies in their worship. 
Yet according to the prevalent construction of the symbols 
of the sixth trumpet, the Turkish woe ceased one hundred 
and fifty years ago. The cruel oppressions to which they 
have still been subjected ; the numerous slaughters that have 
stained that period, depopulating large cities, and wasting 
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wide regions ; the total exclusion of all light from without, 
till within ten or fifteen years; and perpetuation of their gross 
ignorance, superstition, and debasement, are no woe, it seems, 
in the judgment of these writers ; no expression of the divine 
displeasure at their apostasy ; no punishment of their ancient 
crimes! But that woe has not passed away, nor will it while 
it continues to devolve on them such an overwhelming tide of 
evils, indicating as decisively that they are deserted of God, 
and bearing them as hopelessly into the gulf of destruction, 
as though they were still swept to the grave by the sword. 
Among the ruins found at this place, are, 


“ A group of rock tombs, a few yards south of the theatre, where 
the face of the bold hill rising above it is studded with carved sepul- 
chres, wherever the rock is of good texture. All of them are 
elaborately chiselled. Several have angular pediments, bearing 
groups of figures in bas-relief, and one or two are detached, except 
at the bases, in imitation of built habitations. The greater number 
are of that striking and elegant form peculiar to Lycia, having 
square mullions and empanelled fronts, ornamented with flat pro- 
jecting ledges, carved beneath in elegant imitation of rafters of wood 
supporting a roof. The whole presents the most unique and _pictu- 
resque assemblage of rock tombs in Lycia; and they have been 
considered, as a group, superior to any in Petra, by a traveller who 
had seen both localities. | From these rock tombs we literally 
stepped into the theatre, which is overlooked and joined by some of 
them—a strange and unnatural union, the playhouse married to the 
grave ; the playgoer resting against the house of death, whilst 
gazing on the most vivid of the recreations of life. The entrance 
to the theatre from below is by an arch, supporting the seats at its 
southern extremity, and leading’ through a labyrinth of vomitories, 
passages, and stone staircases, to the diazoma. This enormous 
fabric has almost all its rows of seats perfect. Its diameter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cockerell, who first discovered it, is three hundred and 
sixty feet. The arena is now acorn field. A large portion of the 
proscenium is still standing. It appears to have been a highly 
finished building, the wings ornamented with polished granite 
columns, surrounded by Corinthian capitals of white marble, one of 
which is still in its place. 

“ Descending to the village at the foot of the hill, we then pro- 
ceeded to the rock tombs on the north side of it. Many of these 
are large, with porticoes in front, and surmounted by pediments, 
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supported by pillars and pilasters hewn from the solid rock, like 
those at Telmessus ;—sepulchres, which for the elegance of their 
design, costliness of execution, and size, seem to have been suited 
rather for the keeping of the ashes of rulers and kings, than of 
common citizens.” —Vol. i. pp. 130-133. 


From Myra they advanced along the coast, exploring many 
ancient sites, till they reached its eastern extremity, when, 
turning north, they proceeded through Chimeera, Phaselis, and 
Marmora, to Adalia in Pamphylia, on the line on which a part 
of Alexander’s army, after the conquest of Xanthus, marched 
to that province. From that point they penetrated west- 
ward through Milyas to Cibyratis, and thence descended 
again to Xanthus. The most important of the many ruins 
found in that region, situated generally fifty or sixty miles 
from the southern coast, are those of Térmessus major, which 
are indeed the most spacious and remarkable in the whole 
group. We transcribe their description of the site and its 
principal objects. After advancing several miles through an 
opening in the mountain’s side, they say :— 


“Suddenly we emerged from the thicket, and entered on an open 
aid flat area between the two great rocks, and walled in by inacces- 
sible precipices. On it ruins were profusely scattered ; numerous 
built tombs and sarcophagi, fallen buildings of large size, and a tem- 
ple, the ornamented doorway of which still stood, fronted by a good- 
ly flight of steps. Fluted columns of Jarge dimensions lay strewed 
in fragments on the ground. Unwilling to delay until we had ascer- 
tained the full extent of the city, after a hasty glance, we proceeded 
to the upper end of the platform. Here the valley became more 
contracted, and a strong and perfect wall was thrown across it. 
Within this ruins of nobler style and more perfect preservation appear- 
ed, especially a palatial building of great extent, having numerous 
doors and windows, and almost perfect to the roof. Like the others, 
it was constructed of rectangular blocks of limestone, without inter- 
vening cement. Before us, on what seemed to be the mountain top, 
a third wall appeared, to which we ascended, expecting to find the 
acropolis. Hitherto we had not met with the name of the city in 
any of the inscriptions ; but on ascending to the last mentioned wall, 
we came upon an inscribed pedestal, which assured us we were in 
Termessus, a name shouted out by the finders with no small delight, 
and echoed by the old rocks, as if in confirmation. It must have 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 32 
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been new to them, after having rested so long unspoken. On reaching 
the third wall, our surprise was great at finding that hitherto we had 
been wandering, as it were, only in the vestibule of the city, and 
that Termessus itself was yet to come, built on the mountain-top, 
even as Arrian has recorded. It stood on a platform, surrounded by 
a natural wall of crags, three to four hundred feet high, except on 
the east, where it terminated in a tremendous precipice, diving into 
a deep gorge, opening into the Pamphylian plain. 

“ After crossing the third wall, our attention was first attracted by 
an avenue, bordered on each side by a close row of pedestals, ter. 
minated at each end by public buildings, apparently teraples. These 
pedestals were almost all inscribed, and the inscriptions in good pre. 
servation. One of them was of peculiar interest, confirming this 
site as Termessus Major. 

TEPMHSZEQN TON MEIZONON ITIOAIS. 

‘“‘ Above the avenue to the west appears to have been the habitable 
portion of the city ; the buildings there, which are all fallen, having the 
aspect of the remains of dwelling houses. To the south and east, 
ithe ground is covered by public edifices, many in tolerable preserva. 
tion, others prostrate ; all of substantial architecture. In the centre 
is an open level space, which, from an inscription, proved to be the 
Agora. In the midst of it stands an isolated rock, about fifteen feet 
high, surmounted by a plain sarcophagus, below which, at the head 
of a flight of steps, hewn out of a rock, is a recess with a seat (a 
Bema ?). There are also niches for votive tablets. The area of the 
Agora is undermined by extensive cisterns, the roofs of which are 
supported by massive pillars and arches. This area seems during 
the middle ages to have been inclosed by the walls and cells of a 
monastery, one of the very few remains of Christian origin at this 
site. ‘Termessus was the seat of an Episcopal See. Around the 
Agora are the most important publie buildings ; the most perfect of 
them is a great square erection, with highly finished walls, orna- 
mented with Doric pilasters, and having only two windows, placed 
high up. A smaller and similar building stands behind the larger, 
the most prominent object among the ruins; and by its side a se- 
cond, in front of which are two pedestals bearing inscriptions, one 
in honor of Plato, who appears to have been held in high esteem by 
the Termessians, and the other dedicated to the Muses, of whom this 
was probably the temple. By the side of the Agora, and on the left 
of the great square building, are the fallen remains of a Doric tem- 
ple, apparently, from an inscription dedicated to the sun, Some of 
the blocks are of Parian marble, and are fragments of sculptured 
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friezes. A search and excavation among them would probably lead 
to the discovery of many works of art. The theatre is of good pro- 
portions, and well preserved, free of bushes, and having few of its 
seats displaced. There are eighteen rows of seats below the 
diazoma, and nine above. The south wing was extended as far as 
possible without interfering with the proscenium, to which it is join- 
ed by a wall. Fronting the proscenium was a platform ornamented 
with pedestals ; leading from it are five doors; the architecture is 
not ornamented. Behind the theatre is the gymnasium. The 
theatre overlooks a deep ravine, on the opposite side of which is, a 
narrow zigzag causeway, leading up from the gulf below, and 
forming a second entrance to the city, equally difficult with the first. 
Most of the ruins at Termessus are of Roman date. 

“ A fourth wall runs along the southern edge of the city, crossing 
the precipice, and extending so as to separate a hollow space in the 
mountain, crowded with tombs, from the mass of buildings. Seve- 
ral hundred sarcophagi are thus gathered together in a natural am- 
phitheatre. There are also a number of rock tombs among the 
precipices, but none of them appear to be of very ancient date. 
Indeed most are evidently Roman ; they are arched recesses or open 
chambers, and the sarcophagi in many of them are carved in the 
shape of a couch. ‘There are long metrical inscriptions on some of 
these tombs. The name of the city did not occur in any of the 
funereal inscriptions at Termessus which we had time to examine, 
but their number is prodigious, and to copy them, many days would 
be required. 

“The city was bounded by a line of heights forming a crescent, 
in the recess of which was the acropolis. ‘These heights are ex- 
tremely precipitous, and almost inaccessible externally. At the 
very few pregnable points they are strongly fortified by Cyclopean 
walls. The central and highest peak, about four hundred feet above 
the Agora, was an acropolis of no great extent. The city itself is 
four thousand feet above the sea, and commands a view of the Pam- 
phylian plain as far as Adalia. It is one of the most elevated and 
naturally impregnable cities of Asia Minor, and well might it defy 
the attacks even of Alexander himself.” —Vol. i. pp. 233-239. 


The ancient inhabitants of Lycia, it would seem from Homer, 
were Greeks. They were allies of Priam in the Trojan war, 
under Sarpedon, Glaucus, and Pandarus. Thus Sarpedon 
says to Hector, 


“ Lycia lies remote 
Beside the gulfy Xanthus; there I left 
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An infant boy and a beloved mate, 

With wealth, the wish and envy of the poor. 

Yet lead I forth my Lycians, and myself 

Stand fast for Troy, although the Grecians here, 

Gain what they may, can nothing gain of mine.” —B. v. 


They were conquered by the army of Cyrus soon after the 
fall of Croesus. Herodotus says, 


“The Lycians, when Harpagus led his army into the plains of 
Xanthus, went forth against him, and fighting a few with many, dis. 
played great valor; but being defeated and driven into the city, they 
collected their wives and children, their goods and slaves, in the 
acropolis, and setting fire to it, consumed them all. They then 
bound themselves by a tremendous oath, and going forth, fought till 
all were slain. The Lycians, who now call themselves Xanthians, 
with the exception of eighty families, who escaped by being absent, 
are immigrants.” —B. i. c. 176. 


The Persians overran the whole country and continued to 
hold it, till at the distance of two hundred years it was re- 
conquered by Alexander; and it is with great probability 
supposed that the immigrants who succeeded to the slaugh- 
tered Greeks, were Median or Persian colonists; and that 
many of the rock tombs and other monuments that still sur- 
vive, are the work of that people, and the language of the 
Lycian inscriptions, their language. Messrs. Spratt and 
Forbes say, 


“This opinion becomes more convincing, the more we inquire 
into the facts which have been already gleaned from the inscriptions, 
even with the slight knowledge already attained of the language. 
From the form of worship, the names of individuals, and other 
words mentioned or alluded to in the inscription on the Xanthian 
obelisk, the nation who constructed it appears to have been the 
Mede or Persian. 

“ Our opinion with respect to the Persian origin of the monuments 
and language now existing in Lycia, was first formed during our 
sojourn at Xanthus, and it daily became more convincing to us, as 
the several sculptured fragments now in the British Museum were 
brought to light from beneath the accumulated rubbish of ages. 
New facts were thus added to those previously known, showing the 
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great influence and interest which the Persian conquerors must at 
one time have had in the country. Some of these fragments dis- 
played subjects wholly connected with the conquest of the country, 
such as the besieging of the city ; in others, the figures, horses, and 
chariots, are recognised to be Persian; and in one bas-relief of 
great interest, a king or satrap is represented seated under an um- 
brella, apparently to receive a deputation from the inhabitants. Our 
subsequent research through the country tended materially to strength- 
en this opinion.” —Vol. ii. pp. 42-44. 


Lycia, though separated from the adjacent countries by al- 
most insurmountable barriers, and made by its isolation a 
separate world as it were, has yet been the theatre of a vast 
succession of agencies and catastrophes that were foretold in 
the Word of God, and in which remote nations were the 
principal actors. Its successive conquest and devastation by 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, were among the events 
symbolized by the ram, the goat, and the ten horned wild beast 
of Daniel’s visions; while the devastating and torturing rule 
of the Turks to which it is now subject, was foreshown under 
the sixth trumpet of the Apocalypse. The preservation of 
these vast monuments of those remote ages, is remarkable, 
and doubtless has a special and important design. They are 
suited to teach us great and affecting lessons. They verify 
the Word of God. They present a striking exemplification 
of the passions of man. One would have thought that if 
there were a place on earth which ambition would never 
think it worth while to invade and strew with slaughter and 
devastation, it was the almost impassable mountains and 
yawning gulfs of Lycia; but the Persians marched more 
than a thousand miles to bathe their swords in the blood of its 
inhabitants, and the Turks, from the still remoter regions that 
lie beyond the Caspian. They indicate the apostasy of their 
authors. Their theatres and stadia show that their tastes 
were such as prevailed generally among the most cultivated 
pagan nations of Europe and Asia of their period; and their 
temples that they were worshippers of false deities. They 
are monuments of God’s justice. Why was it that such a 
succession of tremendous calamities was inflicted on the in- 
habitants of that sequestered scene? That the ancient popu- 
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lation was swept to the grave by the Persian sword? That 
the Persians were extirpated by the Greeks? That the Greeks 
were overthrown and trampled down by the Romans? And 
that the Romans and Romano-Greeks of the eastern empire, 
after a sway of fifteen hundred years, during which Christi- 
anity was introduced among them, and a long line, not 
improbably, of pure worshippers trained for heaven, were 
given to the Turkish scimetar, and the miserable remnant 
that was spared, left to be trodden down through the ages 
that followed to the lowest depths of ignorance, debasement, 
and misery? Because they rejected God: because they gave 
their homage to idols: because, instead of restraining, they 
cherished and honored their evil passions: because of their 
profligacy, injustice, and tyranny. And these massy relics of 
their power, their ambition, their debasement, and their false 
worship, thus preserved, at once proclaim their character, and 
assert the dominion and justice of the Almighty. And may 
they not teach those great lessons to future generations, far 
more effectively than to us? Is there any reason to suppose 
that these Lycian rock-sepulchres, or those of Palestine, 
Arabia, Persia, and Egypt, will not remain for ever? Is it 
improbable that many of their massy structures may continue 
through innumerable ages? If left to the mere action of the 
elements, why are they more likely to waste away, than the 
native rocks from which they were hewn? Is there any rea- 
son to suppose that the relics of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 
other buried cities will not continue for ever? Why should 
they be annihilated, or converted into other forms, any more 
than the animal and vegetable relics that lie entombed in the 
imperishable rocks, or buried in the deep soils of the earth? 
They will doubtless survive for ever; and when the Son of 
God comes to redeem the world from the thraldom of sin, 
and convert it into a paradise of righteousness and peace, 
become objects of far higher curiosity and interest than now; 
their history be fully known; the past and future destiny of 
all who shared in their erection and overthrow; the grounds 
of God’s providence towards them; and the proofs seen they 
present of his dominion and rectitude ; and be in that manner 
to the happy millions who aré then to know nothing of sin, 
sorrow, or death, the means of more just and affecting views 
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of what our world once was, than could be gained through 
any other media ; and vindicate thereby the wisdom of their 
being exempted from the obliteration and oblivion to which 
other vestiges generally of the early ages aré to be consigned. 





Arr. VI.—Memorr or Mrs. Mary E. Van Lewner, only 
daughter of the Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., and wife of the 
Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, Missionary in Turkey. By 
her Mother. Hartford: Belknap & Hammersly. 1848. 


Tuerz is no truth, perhaps, which the pious are less ready 
to learn, and which, when forced on their convictions, carries 
with it a more violent contradiction to the theories and expec- 
tations on which they are accustomed to proceed in their 
thoughts of the future, than that God is not always to succeed 
their endeavors to do good ; that sometimes their most fervent 
desires are to be denied; sometimes their most wise, zealous, 
and holy efforts are to be baffled, and issue in disaster; and 
sometimes those who are the most eminently fitted to advance 
his cause, who have devoted themselves to his service, and 
whose labors seem most essential to the accomplishment of 
great and benevolent designs, are to be cut off at the com- 
mencement of their labors, and perhaps in forms that are ex- 
tremely distressing, and the high hopes that had been cherish- 
ed in respect to them turned into disappointment and despair. 
When the news of the death of one of the first missionaries to 
India reached our shores, it spread a gloom over New Eng- 
land, like an unexpected eclipse at noon, and struck the hearts 
of thousands with surprise and depression. When others not 
long after relinquished their work from ill health, and returned 
in the hope of usefulness here, they were repelled with frowns 
and denunciations, as though the spheres and labors assigned 
to them by the Almighty, could never differ from the schemes 
of the Board of Commissioners for missions, under whose care 
they had devoted themselves to his service. The people of 
God are led to this misjudgment in a degree, probably, by the 
false representations which superficial and rash speculatists 
often put forth, that his great aim in all his appointments is to 
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advance the happiness of his creatures here; that wisdom 
and benevolence require especially, that he should do all 
that is within his power to accomplish the salvation of men; 
and that he must,'therefore, favor in the most direct and effi- 
cient manner, all the endeavors of the faithful and zealous to 
promote the spread of the gospel, and the conversion and sanc- 
tification of individuals. It springs up and maintains a hold 
in the minds of many also, probably from their neglect to con- 
sider that his principal design in a large share of his dispensa- 
tions, is the discipline of the individuals whom they imme- 
diately respect, rather than the accomplishment of public 
ends. Yet such is undoubtedly the fact, though the two are 
frequently united, particularly when the individuals whom 
they immediately affect, act in an official relation. His pro- 
vidences towards his children have always an eminent adap- 
tation to subserve their preparation for his service and kingdom. 
Such especially are the trials to which they are called; and 
those which precede their summons from life, often bear the 
marks of an express design to fit them for their call. Their 
worldly hopes are disappointed. They are swept by a storm 
of calamities. They are bereft of friends. They are called 
to a class or sphere of duties that require the greatest personal 
sacrifices. They are drifted by a tide of unexpected allot- 
ments into a condition in which all earthly supports are with- 
drawn, and they are forced to realize that there can be no 
deliverance unless it come from God; and led, in a sense of 
their dependence, sinfulness, and misery, to look up to him 
with an energy of desire, which nothing but the feeling of 
impending destruction could prompt ; and meet a beam of 
light from his throne, that reveals to them the grandeur of 
their relations to him as his children, fills them with love, ado- 
ration, wonder, joy, and faith, and fits them for a summons to 
the glories of his presence. 

Another aim of those of his providences in which he disap- 
points and overwhelms his people in their endeavors to do 
good, doubtless is to assert his rights and supremacy, and 
maintain in them a sense of their dependence. Were he to 
attend their exertions in his cause with uniform success, they 
would soon become self-confident, and arrogate to themselves 
the glory that belongs to him. 
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But though to prevent them from sin and advance them in 
sanctification are thus the principal ends of his afflicting dis- 
pensations towards individuals, yet they are often so adjusted 
as to make them the means of important benefits to others; 
and sometimes by their defeat and death they become the in- 
struments of far greater good than they would have conferred 
had they continued to live. Thus the influences exerted by 
Harriet Newell’s death, were not improbably a thousand-fold 
greater, more salutary, and more permanent, than would 
have sprung from her labors, had she still lived. There was 
not a congregation perhaps in New England in which hearts 
were not touched by that event. How many were penetrated 
with sympathy, grief, awe, and wonder at God’s sovereignty ! 
From how many lips the desire burst for such a life and such 
a death! How many were impressed with a deeper submis- 
sion, or raised to a stronger faith than they would otherwise 
have attained, and led perhaps to maintain a higher relation 
to God throughout the whole of their lives! Her agency, 
instead of being confined to a narrow circle, was thus extended 
in a moment to multitudes, and armed with an energy 
far greater than that which was exerted by her during her 
life: and such were the effects that sprang from the death of 
Parsons, Fiske, and others. 

We have in this volume the memorial of another whose 
departure is fraught with similar influences. Like an ascend- 
ing angel, she attracts many eyes to the portals of heaven, 
and leaves behind her a track of light to guide them in their 
flight thither. Mrs. Van Lennep was the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford, Connecticut. Her distinguish- 
ing enduwments were a keen sensibility to impressions from 
the objects of the natural world, quickness and ardor of feel- 
ing, openness and generousness. Her heart predominated in 
her nature, and aided in the development and elevation of her 
intellect, which is one of its noblest offices, though seldom 
adequately fulfilled, and perhaps never in a large degree 
except in the sanctified, in whom love, adoration, trust, and 
joy, kindled by the apprehension of divine things, expand the 
eyes of the spirit, as it were, to the admission of larger 
beams of light, and raise it to clearer and more comprehen- 
sive views. She was fitted by her temperament to receive 
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delicate and elevating impressions from all beautiful objects; 
and deep and agitating from the great and awful. Every 
modification of nature cast on her its shape and its hue. The 
soft splendors of dawn; the solemn shadows of evening; the 
verdure and bloom of spring; the murmur of winds and 
waters; the song of birds; the wafture of clouds; the blight 
of autumn and the dreariness of winter—all met in her a sensi- 
bility to their peculiarities, played on her spirit like an artist on 
an instrument, and reproduced themselves in her emotions and 
fancy. She early became pious, and dedicated herself to 
God by a public profession of faith in her thirteenth year, and 
in her twenty-third was married to Mr. Van Lennep, a native 
of Smyrna, Asia Minor, of Dutch descent, and a missionary 
there of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. They sailed thither in the autumn of 1843, in the 
expectation of residing there, but at the direction of the Board 
soon removed to Constantinople, where she died in September 
of the following year. 

The memoir is one of the most interesting that we have 
read. It is free from the exaggerations that are often seen in 
works of the kind, and is marked by delicacy, calmness, and 
good sense. She is left ina large degree to present her own 
portrait in her letters and journal; and from her ease, truth- 
fulness, and vivacity, the pleasing manner in which she depicts 
the impressions made on her by the objects of nature, her 
curiosity, her love of knowledge, the zest with which she 
enjoyed the pleasures of life, the warmth of her friendships, 
and above all, her conscientiousness, watchfulness, prayerful- 
ness, faith, and desire to become conformed to God, she wins 
in an unusual degree the interest and sympathy of the reader, 
and assumes the place of an acquaintance and friend. 

She sleeps on an elevated place that overlooks the Bos- 
phorus, amidst the graves of the people to whose instruction 
she had devoted herself, and surrounded by scenes that have 
witnessed the conflicts of truth with error for near eighteen 
hundred years; where a long succession of witnesses have 
uttered their testimony for Jesus, and many faithful martyrs 
yielded up their lives for his sake. When the voice of the 
archangel and the trump of God resound along those shores, 
and the adjacent realms of Europe and Asia, once studded 
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with pure churches, what multitudes will rise with her to the 
grandeurs of immortal life ! 





Art. VIL—Journat or an ExpepITION INTO THE INTERIOR 
or Tropica AustRa.iA, in search of a route from Sydney 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, by Lt. Col. Sir T. L. Mitchell, 
Kt., D.C.L., Surveyor-General of New South Wales. Lon- 
don. 1848. 


Tuis volume presents a very interesting description of a 
part of the globe of which little has hitherto been known. 
Australia is a world as it were by itself. It seems to have 
been left in much the condition in which the other continents 
were, before the elevation of their mountains. It has no lofty 
ranges like the Andes and Alps, penetrating above the clouds, 
crowned with eternal snows, and generating vast currents of 
water that flow to either ocean, and afford the means of easy 
communication between the coast and the interior. Its high- 
est hills, with the exception of a short range on the southeast- 
ern coast, rise but 1000 or 1200 feet above the plains that 
surround them, and but 2600 or 2700 feet above the sea, and 
few of them extend more than ten or fifteen miles. It is 
spread out into vast plains or prairies, that descend slightly on 
the line of Col. Mitchell’s route, from the highest grounds near 
the centre of the continent, towards the distant coasts. It has 
no great navigable or continuous rivers descending from the 
interior and flowing in a perpetual current. Instead they run 
uninterruptedly only in the rainy season,when they spread over 
vast tracts: but on the subsidence of the flood,are broken 
up into a series of lagoons and ponds, in deep places scooped 
out by the stream: which prove a most benignant means of 
preserving water for the supply of animals and men in the 
dry seasons. His description of the Belyando is applicable to 
all the others along whose banks his route lay. He says, 


“The Belyando, like most other Australian rivers, maintained a 
peculiar character throughout its course, even after it received tribu- 
taries apparently larger than itself. All these lapsed into the same 
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concatenated line of ponds ; at one place spreading amidst brigalow 
scrub, at another forming one well defined deep channel. For the 
formation of ponds, and the retention of water in so dry a climate, 
we see here something between the ordinary character of rivers, 
and the artificial works which man must construct, when population 
may spread into these regions. The fallen timber of the brigalow 
becoming clogged with river rack and the deposit of floods, forces 
the waters into new channels, scoops out new ponds, and thus forms 
natural dams and reservoirs that hold, under the shade of the briga. 
low trees, more water for a longer time than any single river chan. 
nel could retain, however sluggish the course. Thus it was that 
during a season of unusual drought we found abundance in this 
river’s course across nearly 33 degrees of latitude.”—Pp. 287, 288. 


He gives the following graphic account of the descent of 
one of these floods down the dry channel of the Macquarie. 


“In the afternoon, two of the men who had walked up the river, 
reported that the flood poured in on them when in the channel so 
suddenly, that they narrowly escaped it. Still the bed before our 
camp continued dry. Towards evening I stationed a man with a 
gun a little way up the river, with orders to fire on the flood’s ap- 
pearance, that 1 might have time to run to the part of the channel 
nearest to our camp, and witness what I so much wished to see. 
The shades of evening came, however, but no flood, and the man on 
the lookout returned to the camp. Some hours later and after the 
moon had risen, a murmuring sound like that of a distant waterfall, 
mingled with occasional cracks as of breaking timber,.drew our at- 
tention, and I hastened to the river bank. By very slow degrees the 
sound grew louder, and at length so audible as to draw others from 
the camp to the river side. Still no flood appeared, although the 
approach was indicated by the occasional rending of trees with a 
loud noise. At length the sound of dashing waters and loud crack- 
ing of timber announced that the flood was in the next bend. It 
rushed into our sight, glittering in the moonbeams, a moving cata- 
ract, tossing before it ancient trees, and snapping them against its 
banks. It was preceded by a point of meandering water, picking 
its way like a thing of life, through the deepest parts of the dark, 
dry, and shady bed, of what thus became again a flowing river. By 
my party, impeded as we were in our journey by the almost total 
absence of water—and suffering excessively from thirst and heat— 
the scene can never be forgotten. Here came at once abundance, 
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the product of storms in the far off mountains, that overlooked our 
homes. My first impulse was to welcome this flood on our knees, for 
the scene was sublime in itself, while the supply to us of such an 
abundance of water in a desert, greatly heightened the effect to our 
eyes. I had witnessed nothing of such interest in all my Australian 
travels.” —Pp. 57-59. 


Much of the scenery is fine. The rivers are bordered by 
trees, or shrubs, and occasionally by open forests, that extend 
back a considerable distance. The main surface is spread 
out in downs or prairies, which stretch in many places as far 
as the eye can reach. They are annually burned over by the 
natives, and the growth of wood thereby prevented. The 
vegetable and animal species are as peculiar and as inferior as 
the country itself. None of the ferocious tribes, like the lion, 
the tiger, the hyena, the fox, that prey on other animals, are 
found there. The ill-shaped awkward kangaroo, which feeds 
on grass, is the only four-footed beast of any size ; and there 
are but few reptiles and few birds, except in the vicinity of 
the sea. 

The native population is very sparse, and separated by a 
slighter distance perhaps than any other part of the human 
race from the brute tribes. They have no clothing whatever ; 
no habitations, and no arts. They do not cultivate the earth. 
They have no tame animals. They make use of no methods 
whatever to produce the means of subsistence from the soil. 
They have no grains, no cultivated roots, no cultured fruits, 
no knowledge of metals, no implements except nets to catch 
game, and spears to take fish. They live on grass, wild fruits, 
seeds, gums, and flesh. They know, however, how to fight, 
and the loftiest height to which their genius has ascended, ap- 
pears to be the contrivance of heavy clubs and rude spears, 
with which to kill one another in war. He says of them, 


“Jt would appear that the finer the climate, and the fewer man’s 
wants, the more he sinks towards the condition of the lower animals. 
Where the natives had passed the night, no huts, even of bushes, had 
been set up; a few tufts of dry grass only, marked the spot where, 
beside a small fire, each person had sat folded up, like the capital letter 
N reversed, but with the head reclining on the knees, and the whole 
person resting on the feet and thigh-joints, clasped together by the 
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hands grasping each ankle. Their occupation during the day was 
only wallowing in a mud hole. They are in no respect cleaner than 
swine. They have no idea of any necessity for washing themselves 
between their birth and the grave.” —P. 328. 


In that remote realm of our world, God has thus permitted 
a trial to be made through a long series of ages probably, of 
what man is when left without a revelation and without arts; 
and what a refutation it presents of the ignorant and absurd 
theorists of the present day, who talk of his godlike nature, 
and deify his reason ! 

The object of this expedition was to ascertain whether there 
is a route for caravans of horses and cattle through the interior 
from Sydney, which is situated on the south-east coast of the 
continent, near 34° south-latitude and 151° east longitude ; and 
the gulf of Carpentaria, which opens north on the Indian ocean 
opposite to New Guinea, in 140° longitude and latitude 18°. 
Such a route, to be practicable, must, from the extreme heat 
of the climate, and the difficulty of obtaining water, run along 
a line of rivers, where lagoons or ponds may be found in the 
dry season, within at least one or two days’ journey of each 
other. Col. Mitchell accordingly proceeded at first along a 
series of rivers, which run inwardly from the mountains that 
border the eastern coast from the southern extremity of the 
continent up to the 27th degree of latitude, where they wheel 
from the sea to the west, and stretching into the interior seve- 
ral hundred miles, form the line from which the waters on the 
one side run to the southern ocean, and on the other to the 
coast at the north-east, or the gulf of Carpentaria at the 
north-west. A river springing from the western part of that 
range, connects with these on which he advanced from the 
coast ; and it was along this that he made his way to the high 
grounds on which he was to seek a water course leading to 
the gulf of Carpentaria. He first traced for several degrees 
the Belyando, which springs near the point where he met the 
dividing range, and runs northwardly; but finding that it 
trended to the eastern coast, he returned, and was so fortunate 
as almost immediately to discover another river commencing 
near the same point, and running to the north-west. He 
passed down that, which he denominates the Victoria, through 
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three degrees, until he saw what he deems adequate evidence 
that it must devolve into the gulf of Carpentaria, and pre- 
sents the requisite line of communication with the northern 
ocean. The account he gives of the discovery of this stream 
is highly pleasing: 


“ We set out for the gap to the north-west, and passed through an 
open brigalow scrub, ascending very gradually through a ride of 
three miles to where I at length could discover that the fall was in 
the other direction. At this point I observed the barometer, which 
indicated our height above the sea to be 1812 feet. The dry chan- 
nel of a water-course had afforded us an opening through the scrub, 
and had also guided us to the highest part of the ground. The 
fresh prints of three men in the smooth bare sand, told us that the 
same natives whose track Yuranigh had seen in the river we had 
traced yesterday, were now going in the same direction as ourselves, 
and just before us; for the smell of their burning firesticks, and 
even small portions of burning embers which had dropped, made this 
evident. ‘The higher ground was flat, and on it the rosewood 
acacia grew amongst the brigalow. The rocky gap (in a ridge) 
was still distant at least three miles; the sun nearly set, and not a 
blade of grass visible amongst the brigalow bushes. But what was 
all this to the romantic uncertainty as to what lay beyond! With 
eager steps we followed a slight channel downwards ; found that it 
descended more rapidly than the one by which we had ascended ; 
that it also increased, and we were guided by it into a little valley, 
verdant with young grass, while yet the red sky over a departed sun 
shone reflected from some broad ponds of water. This seemed to us 
a charming spot, so opportunely and unexpectedly found, and we 
alighted on a fine grassy plat by the margin of a small lagoon where 
stood a most graceful group of bushes for shelter or shade. 

“ As soon as daylight appeared I hastened towards the gap, and 
ascended the naked rock on the east side of it. I then beheld downs 
and plains extending westward beyond the reach of vision, bounded on 
the south-west by woods and low ranges, and on the north-east by 
higher ranges ; the whole of these open downs declining to the north- 
west, in which direction a line of trees marked the course of a river 
traceable to the remotest verge of the horizon. There I found then 
at last the realization of my long cherished hopes—an interior river 
falling to the north-west, in the heart of an open country extending 
also in that direction. Ulloa’s delight at the first view of the Pacific 
could not have surpassed mine on this occasion ; nor could the fervor 
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with which he was impressed at the moment, have exceeded my 
sense of gratitude for being allowed to make such a discovery. 
From that rock the scene was so extensive as to leave no room for 
doubt as to the course of the river which, thus and there revealed to 
me alone, seemed like a reward direct from heaven for perseverance, 
and as a compensation for the many sacrifices I had made in order 
to solve the question as to the interior rivers of Tropical Australia.” 
—Pp. 307-309. 


Australia is slowly peopling by convicts and colonists trans- 
ported from Great Britain. They are employed chiefly as 
graziers and shepherds. Stations for cattle and sheep are 
established at a great distance in the interior, on the line 
of several of the rivers that devolve into the Southern Ocean. 
As the whites advance, the natives are forced to retire, and 
like the aborigines of this country, are gradually wasting 
away. A large share of the continent is still unexplored. 
The vast tract through which Col. Mitchell passed, is generally 
adapted to agriculture, and much of it fertile; and when 
traversed by railroads and subjected to cultivation by a 
civilized and industrious race, may sustain a numerous popv- 
lation. It is exhilarating to know that its savage period is 
drawing toa close. Like the rest of our world, it is after a 
brief interval to be renewed, and become the dwelling-place 
of knowledge, righteousness, and bliss; and present in the 
beauty and splendor of its future history, the greatest possible 
contrast to the degradation of the past. 


Arr. VIII.—Tue Siens or tue Times 1n tue East; A 
Wakrnine To THE West: being a Practical View of our Du- 
ties in the Light of the Prophecies which illustrate the 
present and future state of the Church, and of the World. 
By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 
London, 1845. 


Mr. Bickerstetu’s views of the principles on which the 
prophecies are to be interpreted, are those substantially, we 
believe, that have been held by the evangelical generally 
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from the days of Mr. Mede; and the constructions he places 
on the chief symbols of the Apocalypse such as are advanced 
either by Dean Woodhouse, Mr. Cuninghame, or Mr. Elliott. 
He differs from them, however, very greatly as a writer. He 
exhibits none of Mr. Elliott’s fondness for erecting lofty 
structures without a foundation; nor extreme confidence in 
the accuracy of his opinions. He has a higher knowledge of 
the subject and of theology generally, and is more fully esta- 
blished in his views than Dean Woodhouse. He is less theo- 
retical and argumentative than Mr. Cuninghame, and relies 
more on the mere allegation of passages from the Scriptures 
that seem to affirm the truths, or support the positions which 
he wishes to maintain, without a critical analysis of their 
meaning; and on closing the proofs of his views, turns 
usually to point out their practical relations, and apply them 
to the hearts of his readers. Though the principles of expli- 
cation on which he proceeds lead him to many constructions 
in which we cannot acquiesce, his volumes are yet highly in- 
teresting and valuable. They are written in a simple and 
natural style. They present much useful information. They 
indicate an unusual familiarity with the sacred word. They 
are animated by a candid spirit; and they are distinguished 
by the rare and eminent merit of boldly and faithfully declar- 
ing what he regards as the errors, the dangers, and the obli- 
gations of God’s people, and urging them to the duties to 
which they are called. 

His object in this work is to point out what he deems to be 
conspicuous signals, that the great struggle which is to 
precede the overthrow of the antichristian powers is at hand ; 
and to excite the Church to prepare for the peculiar labors 
and trials that await it. ‘Though we concur in his persuasion 
that that conflict is not remote, yet the first and principal 
ground on which he founds it,—the assumption that the period 
of the second woe is expressly defined in the Apocalypse, and 
in the manner he supposes, and has expired, is, we believe, 
wholly mistaken. The four angels, he says, who had been 
bound at the great river Euphrates, 


“ Were prepared for a specific purpose, for the hour of tempta- 
tion, and the day of judgment, for a period in the language of this 
VOL, I.—NO, TIL, 33 
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prophecy, described as both a month and a year; the Jewish month 
being thirty days, and the Jewish year 360 days, this would make 
390 literal days, meaning in the symbolic use of days, 390 years. 
This period corresponds to the course of the Turkish empire. In 
1063, at the head of the Turkish cavalry, Arp Arslan passed the 
Euphrates, and in 390 years from that time, that is, in 1453, Con. 
stantinople was taken by the Turks. From 1453 to 1843 is 390 
years more, and in that year began a correspondence, which has 
issued in a marked evidence of the close of the Turkish woe. 
Indeed everywhere the falling condition of the Turkish power be- 
comes more and more evident.” —P. 14. 

“ The period of their rise and fall thus includes twice 390 years, 
and comes down to the present time. For this lengthened period 
have the Turks oppressed the eastern empire, and been a bitter woe 
to Christendom as the persecutor of fallen and apostate Christian 
churches.” —P. 15. 

“It is fully admitted that the evidence of the double continuance 
of the period of 390 years, is not so strong as in the case of the 
period of 150 years in the Saracen woe. But the analogy of the 
two periods is apparent, as is the height of the Turkish woe at 
the capture of Constantinople, and its subsequent decline.”—Not, 
p- 14. 


But this use of the passage seems to us wholly unwarranted. 

In the first place. The time denoted by an hour, day, month, 
and year, is not the measure of the duration of the woe, but 
only of the slaughter. The language is, “the four angels 
were loosed, who had been prepared for an hour,-and day, and 
month, and year, that they should slay the third of the men.” 
But the horses had, besides their power of killing with the fire 
and smoke, and brimstone from their mouths, a power also of 
injuring with their serpent tails. The woe which they inflict, 
therefore, may continue through a longer period than the 
wars in which they slay and conquer. 

In the second place. On the supposition that the hour, day, 
month, and year, are a measure of the duration of the woe, his 
estimate of the period is inadmissible, as he has omitted from 
his calculation both the hour and the day, which are equiva- 
lent to a year and fifteen days; and the difference between 
the period represented by a lunar year of 360 days, and a 
solar year of 365} days, which is equivalent to five years and 
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ninety-one days. Had he made his estimate accurately there- 
fore, in place of 390 years, he would have stated the period 
represented by the symbolic terms, as 396 years and 106 
days. 

But in the third place, his assumption that the period 
denoted by the symbolic terms is to be counted twice, is still 
more exceptionable, and would, were it admitted, subvert his 
whole system of interpretations, and make it impossible to 
determine with any certainty when predictions are fully ac- 
complished. For if these symbols of time are to be taken as 
denoting twice the period they naturally represent, why 
should not the four angels be regarded as indicating another 
set of angels also ; their being loosed, the release after their 
period of the second set; the armies of the horsemen, a second 
series of such armies ; and the slaughter of a third of the men, 
another slaughter of a third? Why should he any more 
count this symbolic period twice, than the twelve hundred 
and sixty days of the witnesses, or the forty-two months 
of the wild beast? What confutation of such a use of those 
periods, by one who should attempt to overturn his represen- 
tation that they have reached their end, and that the destruc- 
tion of the antichristian powers, and the establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, are consequently at hand, could he 
offer, that would not equally refute his construction of this 
symbol? Besides, if these periods may be counted twice, whe 
can show that they are confined to that limit? Why may 
they not with equal propriety be counted thrice, or any other 
number of times? Where is the process to stop? He could 
have made no assumption, therefore, more unauthorized or 
dangerous. If it were legitimate, it would be impossible to 
show that any of the symbols have met their full accomplish- 
ment. We could have no certainty that there is not to be 
another, and perhaps a series of sixth trumpets, another and 
perhaps a succession of wild beasts, of a period of forty-two 
months each, and twice or thrice counted, and a corresponding 
repetition of the slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses. 

We are sure Mr. Bickersteth’s caution will prompt him to re- 
consider and discard an assumption, that, if adopted as a rule by 
ethers, must lead to such results. It is by such an ascription to 
symbols of offices and meanings that do not belong to them, in 
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order to give plausibility to false constructions, that the feeling 
has been generally produced that the Apocalypse is not sus- 
ceptible of a demonstrative interpretation ; and the prejudice 
and unbelief generated that lead so many to dismiss it wholly 
from their consideration. One of the most important duties, 
accordingly, of those who now attempt to treat it, is the re- 
jection and refutation of mistaken theories and constructions, 
and rigid observance and enforcement of the legitimate rules 
of interpretation. 

This gronnd, then, on which he infers that the Turkish woe 
has reached its end, is mistaken. He errs also, we think, in 
regarding the toleration which, in 1844, the Sultan granted to 
converts from Mahometanism to Christianity, as indicating 
that it has passed away. A pledge that such converts shall 
not be put to death, nor persecuted as they had before been, 
is not a pledge that they and other Christians shall not be op- 
pressed, debarred from the religious knowledge which they 
need, and obstructed in their worship. The Turkish rule will 
continue to be a woe to them, as long as it continues to be 
prompted by the principles of that false religion; as long as 
it continues hostile to every species of physical and moral 
improvement ; as long as by its doctrines, its examples, and 
its tyranny, it excites and fosters none but the base and ma- 
lignant passions of its subjects. It is doubtless to be a woe 
therefore as long as it lasts. 

After noticing other indications that the last great conflict 
with the antichristian powers is at hand, and dwelling on the 
great events that are to follow, he turns to consider the dangers 
of the present period, the chief of which he refers to the 
spread of infidelity, popery, and lawlessness. He gives a sad 
representation of the prevalence of infidelity, and the enginery 
by which it is diffused. He says :— 


“ An open infidelity has made quick progress, under the name of 
Socialism, among the middle and lower classes in our country- 
Many are little aware of the rapidity of the rise and spread of this evil 
spirit. Associations are formed at the principal towns in different 
parts of the country by it, and salaried missionaries have been sent 
to all parts of the land. They have periodical publications, and a 
great number of abominable tracts. They profess to bring about 
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the regeneration of the world, by principles directly contrary to the 
werd of God, and deny altogether man’s responsibility. Both Ra- 
tionalism and Socialism artfully parody and abuse the Bible, while 
they contend against all its holy truths. {t is the spirit of infidelity 
breathing out malignity under pretence of love, and blaspheming the 
God of all truth and goodness.” —Pp. 73, 74. 


The numerous and powerful organizations by which this 
work is carried on, and the easy and wide success which they 
meet, at a period when greater exertions are made to coun- 
teract the evil than the world ever before witnessed, are 
adapted to check, one would think, the persuasion which many 
are entertaining, that religion is making a rapid progress, and 
induce those who anticipate a speedy conquest of the earth 
to Christ, by the instruments the church is now employing, to 
reconsider the grounds on which they are proceeding, and in- 
quire whether they have not mistaken the means through 
which the powers of evil are to be overthrown, and the re- 
demption of the world accomplished. The number of indi- 
viduals who have been educated in infidelity during the last 
twenty years, there is reason to fear, is five, perhaps ten times 
greater than of those who have been converted unto God. 
The growth of evil of every species, except mere ignorance, 
is in a far greater ratiothan of good. And that process is to 
continue. Each is still to make great progress. The anta- 
gonism of error and truth, of false and pure religion, is to be- 
come more violent and conspicuous, until it results in the per- 
secution of the witnesses, and the gathering of the antichris- 
tian powers to battle, to prevent the establishment of Christ’s 
millennial kingdom. 

One of the most unexpected and singular changes that is 
taking place in the British population, is its return to popery. 


“ The indifference of Protestants, their secularity, and their end- 
less divisions, have revived the hopes of the apostate church, and 
given it the means of a re-entrance into many places where it had 
ence been expelled. Hence we have seen in our own country of 
Britain, in thirty years, its chapels increase from 30 to 582 ; eleven 
colleges, with innumerable schools, thirty-one convents, and three 
monasteries established, and societies avowedly formed for diffusing 
popery through the land. We have, it is said, forty Roman Catho- 
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lic members now in the House of Commons. We are told in the 
Roman Catholic Directory for 1845, that there are in England 666 
missionary priests, and ninety-one in Scotland. We see our own 
government helping to build chapels, to support Papal bishops, and 
to maintain a Papal college. Our East India Company, in 1833, ap. 
plied to the See of Rome for Romish priests to be settled at Caleut- 
ta; the application was hailed with joy, and they were eagerly sent, 
and arrived there the following year. The plans. of public educa- 
tion in Ireland, are purposely so contrived as to satisfy the Roman. 
ist. The whole Roman Catholic population of England and Wales, 
in 1767, was 67,916. Notwithstanding the growth of the popula- 
tion, it had but increased 1400 in 1780, thirteen years subsequently. 
They now profess, though it is probably a vain boast, to have two 
millions ; but certainly the increase has fearfully extended since 
1780.”—Pp. 90, 91. | 


The rapid growth of this body in number and political im- 
portance, the powerful ally it has lately found in a Romish 
party in the establishment, and the disposition of the govern- 
ment to strengthen its hold of Ireland by conciliating the 
priests, may not improbably lead within a brief period to the 
nationalization of the Catholics of both countries. It has long 
been contemplated, it is said, and has lately been proposed in 
the legislature. When that moment arrives, and the measure 
begins to reveal the influence it must naturally exert on the 
Protestant establishment, in rekindling and emboldening the 
spirit of popery and intolerance that already prevails in it to 
a large extent, is it improbable that many of the -evangelical 
clergy will find themselves constrained,—and perhaps by a 
system of discipline expressly designed for the purpose,—to 
quit its communion, and institute, if possible, separate and in- 
dependent churches ? Is it improbable that that necessity 
may prompt them to reconsider the question, whether 
nationalization, which they are compelled to abandon, is not 
itself wrong, and lead to a revolution in their views of the 
prerogatives and duties of rulers in respect to religion? And 
should they give utterance to their new opinions, and de- 
nounce the assumption of legislative and judicial authority 
over the church, as an arrogation of the rights and throne of 
God ; is it improbable that they may be persecuted and put 
to death, as false religionists, or enemies of the public peace? 
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We think not. We apprehend all the causes are in exist- 
ence, in vigorous activity, and in a rapid augmentation of 
their power, that are requisite to give birth to that result. 
And whenever such an exigency shall come, that the exist- 
ence of the government, or the predominance of a powerful 
party, seems to require such a measure, the savage and re- 
morseless spirit of popery and infidelity, which will be likely 
to unite in it, will be found as adequate to the outrage as it 
has been at any other period. 

He has a chapter on the special dangers of London, in 
which he presents a deplorable picture of the debasement and 
misery of a large share of its population. He exhibits it as 
a vast theatre of the most incurable ignorance, the most 
horrid depravity, and the most hopeless wretchedness. The 
number who are reached by the benevolent, who endeavor 
to give instruction to the young, and reform the vicious, bears 
but a slight proportion to the multitudes who are left to go 
on in a struggle for life, without any of the benefits of edu- 
cation; without any of the encouragements and restraints of 
religion ; and without the prospect or hope of anything better 
than a precarious subsistence in abject degradation and 
misery. Bad as the condition of the colored population of 
this country is, we do not doubt it is far better and more 
hopeful, both in a physical and moral relation, than that of the 
lower classes in England and Ireland, embracing three or 
four times as many millions; and that they are the objects, 
in a much higher degree, of the benevolent regards of those 
among whom they dwell. 

Though Mr. Bickersteth supposes, and erroneously, as we 
design to show on a future occasion, in the review of another 
writer, that the witnesses were slain in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, he yet looks for a period of severe trial to 
the pure church, immediately before the millennium. Of the 
events in which the dangers he has mentioned are to issue, he 
says, 


“The great tribulation is one of the first.... Every diligent 
student of prophetic truth expects this plainly predicted event. ... 
It is very clear from the whole of Scripture testimony, that before 
the object of all our hopes is realized, a time of trouble such as never 
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was, since there was a nation, even to that same time, must prepare 
the way.” 

“‘ Even political men have announced this from the common sa- 
gacity and foresight of what is coming. The late Mr. Canning tes- 
tified in the House of Commons ; ‘I fear the next war which shall 
be kindled in Europe, will be a war not so much of armies as of 
opinions. The consequence of letting loose the passions, at present 
chained and confined, would be to produce a scene cf desolation 
which no man ean contemplate without horrer. I dread the 
recurrence of hostilities in any part of Europe, and would bear 
much and forbear long, rather than let slip the furies of war, not 
knowing whom they may reach, or how far their ravages may 
extend.’ ” 


And he quotes another, whom he denominates an able de- 
fender of divine truth. 


“ Of this in general I am satisfied, that the next coming, whether 
in person or not } forbear to say, will be a coming not to the final 
judgment, but a coming to precede and usher in the millennium. | 
utterly despair of the universal prevalence of Christianity as the 
result of a pacific missionary process, under the guidance of human 
wisdom and principle, but without slackening in the least our obliga- 
tions to help forward this great cause, I look for its eonclusive 
establishment through a widening passage of desolations and judg- 
ments, with the utter demolition of our present civil and ecclesiastical 
structures.” 

“We have much reason to think that the spiritual chureh will 
have to bear the full fury of this last opposition to Christ and his 
kingdom, before the millenniam.”—Pp. 164, 165, 166. 


These views are undoubtedly correct, and may be verified 
much more effectively by the legitimate laws of interpretation, 
than on the grounds on which Mr. Bickersteth proceeds. 
But how totally unaware are the people of God here gene- 
rally, that such are the teachings of his word! What changes 
are to be wrought in their views, ere they will be prepared 
for the trials and duties to which they are soon to be sum- 
moned! The events of the last few years have disappointed 
the anticipations, which many had cherished, of the spread of 
the gospel, and the reformation of the nations, and raised the 
apprehension that the designs of God may differ widely from 
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the expectations of the church. Other events will ere long 
rouse them in a greater degree from indifference to the ques- 
tion, and correct their misconceptions ; and the Spirit of God, 
who alone can overcome the aversion and unbelief with 
which the subject has long been regarded, will lead them to 
discover the truth, and receive it in faith and joy. The 
counsels to which Mr. B. devotes the close of his volume in 
respect to the course which the people of God should pursue, 
in the prospect of these trials, are generally highly appropriate. 
We wish they could be circulated and attentively studied 
here. 





ArticLtE [X.—Lirerary AND CriticaL Notices. 


1. Eeypr’s Puace 1n Universat History. An Historical Investiga- 
tion in five books, by Christian C. I. Bunsen, D. Ph. and D.C. L. 
Translated from the German by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A., 
in three volumes 8vo. Vol. I. London, 1848. 


Tue object of this work is to determine the early chronology of 
Egypt. ‘The first volume treats of the sources and primeval facts 
of its history as they are found in the sacred books of the Egyptians, 
in the chronological tablets at Karnack and Abydos, and the royal 
papyrus, in Manetho’s history, in the Greek historians, in the Scrip- 
tures, in Josephus, and early and modern Christian writers, and in 
the language itself of the Egyptians as it still exists in the Coptic, 
in the hieroglyphical inscriptions, and the hieratic and enchorial 
writings that have been discovered in the tombs. It is of interest to 
the student of the symbolic prophecies, from the list of hieroglyphical 
signs which it presents in an appendix, arranged in classes, and 
accompanied with the Egyptian words, syllables, or letters, which 
give their sounds and a definition of their meaning. It has been 
held by many writers on the Apocalypse, that the principle on 
which symbols and hieroglyphs are used, is the same. This 
dictionary, like all other works on the subject, which we have read, 
wholly confutes that theory. The author divides hieroglyphs into 
three classes, Ideographics, Determinatives, and Phonetics. Ideogra- 
phics comprise all non-phonetic signs that stand for a word, or an 
object or act that is expressed by a word. Thus a figure of the full 
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and new moon united stands for the moon, and is equivalent to the 
word aah, the Egyptian name of the moon. In reading, accordingly, 
these hieroglyphs were pronounced precisely as the words standing 
for the same things were, when written in enchorial or hieratic 
characters. This class consists, according to his enumeration, of 
620. Determinatives are a species of ideographics, that are em. 
ployed to denote different words or things, that are intimately asso- 
ciated with one another; such as an individual and a class; and an 
agent contemplated by itself, and that agent in a particular relation, 
or an effect that is produced by it. Thus the figure of a sycamore 
tree was used as an ideographic to denote that tree and its name ; 
but as a determinative to denote a tree without respect to any species. 
A figure of the sun with rays emanating from it, was employed both 
to represent the sun, and in conjunction with other hieroglyphs, to 
denote light, day, brilliancy, and other effects of the sun’s presence. 
He refers to this class 164. The Phonetics stand for letters and 
syllables, and are 230 in number. ‘There is, in addition to these, a 
class which he denominates mixed signs, or hieroglyphical groups, 
consisting of an ideographic and one or two phonetics united. These, 
of which there are 56, stand also for single things or words. The 
whole number of the three classes is thus 1014. Two hundred or 
more of them are repetitions, but slightly varied, of the same figures. 
He regards the number of signs that essentially differ from each 
other, as about 800. Of the three classes, upwards of 180 are 
formed of the human figure. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no two classes of signs are more 
unlike each other, than hieroglyphs and prophetic symbols. Hiero- 
glyphs are universally representatives of the voice, or spoken words, 
syllables, and letters ; or at most they stand only for things that are 
expressed by words, and when read, were taken like any other 
species of writing, as representatives of vocal sounds. Had symbols 
exhibited in vision, therefore, been employed on the same principle, 
they would, if used as ideographics, stand for nothing but their own 
names, or some other words. A wild beast of seven heads and ten 
horns, would simply represent the name of such a monster, or a 
vocal sound of some other meaning ; and an angel would stand for 
nothing more than the noun angel, or some other substantive, verb, 
adjective, or preposition. But that would render them wholly unin- 
terpretable, if they stood for any other words than their own names ; 
inasmuch as we have no clueto any other words which they can 
represent. And if they stood for none but their own names, they 
would have no connected or logical signification, inasmuch as they 
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could not be formed into propositions. What affirmation could be 
expressed by the words star, candlesticks, living creatures, elders ? 
What sentence could be formed of the nouns, horse, horseman, bow, 
sword, crown, balance? They could no more be framed into pro- 
positions, than so many successive words of a dictionary. Nothing 
can be more certain, therefore, than that they are not used on that 
principle, and that all attempts to interpret them as hieroglyphs pro- 
ceed on a misconception of their nature. In place of vocal sounds, 
they represent agents, and their acts stand for acts, and their effects 
for effects; and instead of being used arbitrarily, their meaning is 
determined by themselves, and depends on their nature. 


2. JourNAL OF AN OVERLAND ExpepITION IN AUSTRALIA, from 
Moreton Bay to Port Essington, a distance of 3000 miles, during 
the years 1844, 1845, by Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt. London, 
1847. 


Dr. Leicunarprt’s design in this expedition, was like that of Col. 
Mitchell noticed in another article, to explore a route from the south- 
eastern part of the continent, to the gulf of Carpentaria in the 
north. The line on which he proceeded is much nearer the sea 
than the route Col. Mitchell pursued. Moreton bay is on the eastern 
coast, near 28° south latitude, and longitude east 153°. After ad- 
vancing into the interior two or three degrees, he made his way 
north, along a succession of river channels nearly parallel with the 
ocean, till he had passed up York peninsula, two hundred miles or 
more beyond the head of the gulf. He then returned, and touching 
the gulf near its southern point, followed the coast round to the 
English settlement at Port Essington in Van Diemen’s Land, some 
seventeen degrees north, and more than twenty degrees west of the 
place from which he set out. The country through most of the 
whole line of his journey is fertile, and abounds much more with 
game, and is more thickly peopled, especially at the north, than the 
regions remoter from the coast explored by Col. Mitchell. It was a 
journey of great hardship and much danger, not only from want of 
food and water, but in some instances from the savage tribes through 
whose territories they passed. They were on one occasion attacked, 
and one of their number killed. The natives, however, were gene- 
rally either friendly, or easily intimidated by the horses, bullocks, 
and guns. The party was repeatedly on the point of perishing 
from heat, thirst, and hunger. They subsisted through the main 
part of the journey chiefly on the flesh of their bullocks, which they 
slaughtered as they needed, and preserved by drying in the sun. 
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On approaching the northern coast, they found the streams thronged 
with water-fowl, and the groves and prairies stocked with kangaroos 
and other game. The narrative is highly entertaining, abounding 
with exciting incidents, and delineations of beautiful scenes. The 
reader, led on from step to step by the minuteness, ease, and viva- 
city of the story, is made at length to feel as though he was one of 
the party, gazes with them on the splendid landscapes as they 
unfold in succession, takes a part in their toils, is present in their 
dangers, shares in their exultation when the waters of the northern 
gulf met their glance, and apprised them that they had accom. 
plished their object, and partakes of the emotions with which they 
were overpowered, when after more than fourteen months of inces. 
sant labor, hazard, and anxiety, they emerged from the wilderness 
at Port Essington, the first settlement west of the gulf, and met the 
ardent congratulations of their countrymen. 


3. Horaz PaviinaE; or the Truth of the Scripture History of 
St. Paul evinced. By W. Patey, D.D. R. Carter and Brothers. 
1849. 


Tuis is one of the most original, most faultless, and most instruc. 
tive of Dr. Paley’s works. The theme is suited to his genius, and 
is treated with the simplicity, clearness, and precision for which 
he is distinguished. It is especially appropriate also to his profes. 
sion. It belongs to those who are in the sacred office to unfold the 
proofs of the authenticity and truth of the inspired writings, and con- 
fute the accusations and misrepresentations of unbelievers. There 
is no inducement to shun the most thorough trial of their accuracy. 
The more fully they are investigated, the more vast and perfect the 
proofs appear of their divinity ; and the injustice and groundless- 
ness of thé imputations of infidels, and the doubts of critics. There 
is scarce a surer sign of a radical defect in an expositor, either of 
perspicacity, professional knowledge, or else candor, than a confident 
impeachment of the narratives of the New Testament, and treat- 
ment of them as the work of ignorant and mistaken men. Dr. 
Paley conducts his illustrations and arguments with entire fairness. 
He makes no effort to conceal or evade difficulties. He never at- 
tempts to support his views by exaggerating the considerations that 
seem to verify them. He resorts to no rash assertions, malicious in- 
nuendoes, or misstatements of fact, in order to accomplish his end, but 
maintains perfect calmness, impartiality, and frankness, throughout, 
like one who feels that he stands on solid ground, not on the heaving 
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surface of a volcano; who is walking at noon-day in the garden of 
God, surrounded by proofs of his presence, wisdom, and love; not 
groping in darkness through a thicket of thorns, and amid pitfalls. He 
presents in that respect a most honorable contrast to the rationalistic 
critics of Germany, some of whom, with the zeal of eager enemies, ex- 
haust their ingenuity in endeavoring to detect errors and multiply difti- 
culties ; and others, professing to receive Christianity itself, deny the 
inspiration and truth of the gospels, in which its doctrines and history 
are given, and, in defiance of their statements, undertake, by their own 
beau ideal of God and man, to determine what the objects were of 
Christ’s mission, and the events of his life, which the apostles and 
evangelists profess to record. The Horae Paulinae should be 
studied not only by those in the ministry, but by all, and the young es- 
pecially, who are in any degree cultivated. It is excellently suited 
to sharpen the intellect, and quicken attention to the sacred writings, 
and it presents a vast array of considerations, of which ordinary 
readers are but very inadequately aware, that demonstrate, in the 
most effective manner, their genuineness and truth. 


4. Memoir or Mrs. Mary Lunvie Duncan, being Recollections of 
a Daughter by her Mother. R. Carter, 1848. 


Tuis is a new edition of the history of one of the eminently gifted 
and beautiful, who after a brief career of culture and development, 
of sanctification and activity in Christ’s service, of joy and sorrow, 
was suddenly summoned in the bloom of youth to meet the storm of 
death, and pass to a brighter sphere. Among the great trials of 
which our world is the theatre, one of the severest undoubtedly is 
that of the parent who is called to surrender such a child to that 
dread and humbling change, and to witness its successive steps ; the 
blight of the body ; the wreck of the faculties ; the gathering signals 
of a violent dissolution ; and after a struggle which love cannot 
arrest, nor sympathy soften, see 


From the eye life’s light 
Vanish, and dark insensibility 
Fix on the features its effacing seal. 


And probably one of the sublimest proofs that is ever given of sub- 
jection to God, is presented in the awe, submission, and trust with 
which that surrender is often made. It is then that all the natural 
affections are roused to their highest energy. It is then that the 
terrible significance of death, as the penalty of sin, is understood ; 
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that the blight with which the form is smitten, is seen to be an image 
of the ruin which revolt from God brings on the soul; that his 
rights, dominion, justice, and displeasure are felt in their greatness 
and awfulness ; and the spirit brought to a realization of its relations 
to him, that flashes like a dazzling gleam through all its depths, and 
fills all its energies. What a resistless proof, therefore, of a true 
reconciliation to him it forms, when it is met and borne in submis. 
sion, unfaltering trust, and joyful anticipation of the redemption he 
has promised of the body from its ruin, and exaltation to a glorious 
and immortal life! And what a demonstration of it, it must present 
to all other orders of beings who may witness, or be apprised of it! 
It undoubtedly far transcends in expressiveness of subjection any 
act which they are called to exert. It is not conceivable that any 
unfallen being can be put to a test that involves so stupendous 
a sacrifice. How full and sublime must their conviction be that 
God is justified in treating such beings as indubitably his children! 
And how adapted it is to serve as an evidence that those who shall 
be renewed by his Spirit under the reign of Christ here, are in like 
manner truly reconciled to him, and have a love that would prompt 
them to give equal proofs of submission and trust, were they put to 
the same trials! As the absoluteness of Abraham’s faith displayed 
in the offering of his son, was taken as an index and measure of the 
faith of all who believe, though they are not called to exhibit it in 
such a condition ; so the subjection, trust, and love of his people 
under these trials, may be appropriately taken as an index of the 
faith and subjection of the sanctified of that period, though they will 
not be required to verify them in such forms. And what a lofty 
significance it imparts to the obedience of his people in. their afflic- 
tions, that it is to fulfil that office, and transmit so momentous an 
influence through eternal ages! And with what beauty it invests 
God’s purpose to raise his saints from death, and give them to reign 
with Christ here, that they may thus aid the love and devotedness of 
the generations that are then to be redeemed, by communicating to 
them a knowledge of his present dispensation, and detailing the history 
of their trials, supports, and deliverances! Those favored myriads 
will not be left to tradition, or obscure and uncertain history, for 
their views of the different sway under which their ancestors fought 
their fight and kept the faith, but will learn its characters from the 
lips of those who go out of the tribulation of the present period with 
their robes washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb ; and it 
is by the higher system of means, doubtless, of which this is to form 
a part, that the race is then to be raised universally to righteousness 
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and bliss; and in these and other services by which they are to aid 
their sanctification, that the risen and glorified saints are to display 
their fidelity and love, and find their lofty blessedness. 

The history of a young disciple of high intellect and affections 
who is conducted through a succession of joyous and sorrowful 
scenes, is eminently instructive and entertaining. What a struggle 
with a nature whose passions and susceptibilities are but half under- 
stood! What a contest with evil! What fluctuations of emotion ! 
What doubts and fears! What delight from the beauties of nature ! 
What pleasure in the society of kindred hearts! How full of 
generousness, love, and sympathy! What bright anticipations of 
the enjoyments of life! How awful the first strokes of chastisement 
that are felt to be inflicted by God’s hand! How overwhelming the 
first pangs produced by his frown! How trembling and uncertain 
the first appeals to him for deliverance from dangers and calamities! 
How beautiful the calm that pervades the heart, when relief being 
denied, or desired gifts withheld, it at length acquiesces in his will, 
surrenders its interests to his disposal, turns from supplication for 
external blessings to desires for his presence, and looking up through 
tears of penitence and love, meets his gracious smile, and is filled 
with the joy and peace that are unspeakable and full of glory! 
What an august moment, when by some extraordinary interposition, 
relief from sufferings and fears being given, the realization takes 
possession of the heart that he is a hearer of prayer, and its filial 
relation to him is felt in its greatness and beauty ! 

This narrative presents many of these characteristics of a quick, 
sensitive, and energetic mind, nurtured in the truths of the gospel, 
filled with a sense of God’s presence, and glowing with his love. 
Her faculties, which were of a superior order and early developed, 
were happily proportioned, and fitted her to excel in whatever she 
cultivated—conversation, letters, music, or poetry ; and her counte- 
nance was marked, it is represented, by a grace and dignity, that 
suited the strength and elegance of her mind. She was early 
sanctified, and displayed in her daily disposition and habits the most 
decisive proofs of genuine and fervent piety. Her death, which 
took place in her twenty-fifth year, was sudden, and in a degree 
shrouded, as that of the most adequately prepared not unfrequently 
is, in fearfulness and gloom. What a moment must it have been, 
when emerging from that whirlwind of agonies and horrors, she 
found herself raised in an instant to the grandeur of an immortal, 


All eye, all ear, all intellect and heart, 
Cinctured and winged for rapture to the skies ! 
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The memoir, which is written with ease and enlivened with mai., 
pleasing and affecting incidents, presents a beautiful exemplification 
of parental tenderness, fidelity, and wisdom, and indicates that the 
daughter’s fine genius and spirit were but images of the powers and 
virtues that still survive in the mother. 


5. Tue RESTORATION OF THE JEWs TO THEIR Own Lanp, in connex.- 
ion with their future conversion and the final blessedness of our 
earth. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts, 
London. 


THE question whether the Israelites are to return to Palestine and 
be re-established as a nation, has received far greater attention in 
Great Britain than in this country, and occasioned a large number 
of publications ; in none of which, however, is it treated satisfactorily, 
from its not being understood what the laws are by which the predic. 
tions respecting them are to be interpreted. Those who have argued 
against their restoration, have proceeded universally on the mistaken 
assumption that the prophecies, which, taken literally, announce 
their return, are either symbolic or metaphorical; while those, on 
the other hand, who have argued in favor of their return, have, from 
want of acquaintance with the nature of symbols and figures, failed 
to give either an adequate demonstration of it, or confutation of their 
opponents. When the criteria by which symbols and metaphors are 
discriminated from one another and from common language, and the 
laws by which they are to be interpreted, come to be understood, it 
will no more be a question whether the prophecies teach that the 
Israelites are to return to Palestine and subsist there through ever- 
lasting ages, than it is whether history relates that they occupied 
that land during the empire of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and were for a long period a great and flourish- 
ing people. Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, which consists chiefly of 
sermons, exhibits the usual characteristics of his works, and presents 
much useful information. 





